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FROM LONDON TO HOLYHEAD; (Miils AND Packets.) 4j 



FIFTH REPORT. 



The select COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the 
state of the Road from London to JJolyhmd by Coventry and 
Shrewsbury ; into the Regulations for the conveyance of His Ma- 
jesty’s Mail between London and Dublin, and between Liverpool 
and Dublin, and from thence through the interior of Ireland ; and 
into what Improvements may be made in the accommodation of 
Persons embarking and disembarking at Holyhead and Howth 
respectively ; and to report their Observations thereupon, together 
with the Minutes of the Evidence taken before them from time to 

time, to the House: Have, pursuant to the Order of the 

House, further examined the Matters to them referred ; and have 
agreed to the following REPORT: 

VT OUR Committee, in pursuance of the instructions of the House, have 
proceeded to examine into the conveyance of His Majesty’s Mail 
between London and Dublin, and between Liverpool and Dublin, and 
from thence through the interior of Ireland ; and into what improvements 
may be made in the accommodation of persons embarking and disembark- 
ing at Holyhead and Howth. 

From the first establishing of Mail Coaches to the year 1808, the 
Holyhead Mail passed through Chester, and arrived at Holyhead at six 
o’clock the second evening from London ; on its return it left Holyhead Evidence, p. 73. 
at six o’clock in the morning. 

In the year 1808, by a new regulation, the Holyhead Mail was sent 
through Shrewsbury, and arrived at Holyhead at two o’clock the second 
evening ; and left Holyhead, on its return, at twelve o'clock at noon. 

By the last regulations, commencing from the 5th of April, this Mail 
arrives at Holyhead, at eight o’clock, the second morning, that is, in thirty- 
six hours from London; and leaves Holyhead, on its return, at five o'clock 
in the evening. 

The effect of this change, and of the time saved in making the pas- 
sage across the Channel, in consequence of the packets going to Howth 
instead of the Pigeon House, is the arrival of the English Mail in Dublin, 
whenever the wind is favourable, early on the second evening from London. 

In the first two months after these regulations were adopted, eleven App» N* n, p. 90. 
Mails have arrived in Dublin before five o’clock ; thirty-two before eight 
o’clock ; and forty-two before eleven o’clock, on the second evening 
from London. 

During the same period in 1818, no mails arrived before five o’clock ; 
seven only before eight o’clock ; and twenty-three only before eleven 
o’clock, on the second evening. 

In the course of these two months, twenty-nine English Mails have App« N® 1 7, p. 94. 
arrived in time to be dispatched, on the second evening from London, 
by the Irish Mail Coaches, to the interior of Ireland. 

On the 5th of April a new Mail Coach was established to run between 
Liverpool and Holyhead, passing through Llangollen and Corwen, in order 
548. to 
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to avoid Conway Ferry. By this arrangement, the Liverpool, and all the 
letters from the North of England for Ireland, arrive regularly at Holy- 
head at the same time with the Mail Coach from London, and the letters 
from Ireland for Liverpool arrive there every morning, in time to be de- 
livered with the London letters. 

The arrival and departure of the Manchester Mail Coach at and 
from Chester, and of other Mail Coaches at Manchester, have been so 
regulated as to convey the eorrespondence relating to Ireland with the 
greatest possible expedition throughout the whole of the north of 
England. 

Your Committee cannot leave this part of the subject without noticing 
the very praiseworthy attention and exertions of the Postmasters Genend 
to carry into effect the suggestions of former Committees, and to give 
to Ireland the important advantage of a regular and rapid communication 
■with all parts of England. 

^ In respect to the conveyance of the Mail from Holyhead to Dublin, 
f Your Committee feel great satisfaction in being able to state to the 
!. House, that the new Harbour of Howth has completely succeeded as a 
Packet Station. It appears from returns, contained in 'the Appendix, of 
the time m which the voyage has been performed from Holyhead to Howth, 
that in the six months ending 1st of February 1819, the time of making 
the passage was five hours less than for the corresponding six months 
ending the 1st February 1818; when the Packets went to Dublin, and 
seven hours less than for the corresponding six months endmg 1st Febru- 
ary I 8 I 7 . 

But although the harbour of Howth has proved an excellent station 
for the Packets, there are some defects belonging to it which ought to 
be removed ; the want of sufficient water to float the Packets at low water 
of high spring tides for about one hour and a half ; the shoal outside the 
north-east pier ; the south Ruan rock; and the want of anchorage at the 
entrance, require a continued effort to be made to overcome these serious 
inconveniences. It is satisfactory to find that the Commanders of the 
Packets are of opinion, that all "these defects may be surmounted, if the 
breakwater, which they propose to have constructed at Ireland’s Eye, 
were made. This work would be of the greatest value in contributing to 
the security of the Packets, when sailing from or entering the narrow 
passage between the piers of the Harbour, and in navigating the Sound, 
between Ireland’s Eye and the main land. 

Your Committee are of opinionj from the inquiries which they have 
made concerning the Post Office and Harbour-masters Boats belonging 
to Howth, that two out of three of the Post Office Boats might be dis- 
pensed with, and that the Harbour-master ought to have a second boat 
to attend specially upon the Packets, and to carry out hawsers to them, 
being first fastened to tlie buoy, to enable them to warp into the harbour. 
They are also of opinion, that the Harbour-master of Holyhead ought to 
have a larger boat, to do away the difficulty, mentioned in Captain Roger’s 
evidence, which sometimes occurs, of getting alongside the pier, in conse- 
quence of the boat now in use being too small to carry out a hawser when 
it blows any way fresh. 

Your Committee having been informed that some delay has occasionally 
occurred at Holyhead after the arrival of the Mail Coach, in putting the 
Mail on board the packet, they are of opinion, that each time-bill^and 
timepiece which accompanies the Mail from London ought to be carried 
with It on board the Packet, and that the Commander ought to write 
upon It the exact time at which he receives the Mail, and to assist 

this 
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this proceeding, they recommend that the Commissioners of Holyhead 
Harbour should provide a clock, to be put up on some conspicuous part 
of the pier ; by which the present difficulty of ascertaining the exact time 
of delivering the Mails to the Packets may be done awaj’^. 

Your Committee have thought it an essential part of their duty to as- 
certain whether or not it be practicable to make any improvement in the 
construction of the Holyhead Packets ; and for this purpose they have 
examined several witnesses, including three of the captains. 

The evidence of the Marquis of Anglesey, of Sir Isaac Coffin, and of 
Mr. Owen Williams, and a communication which has been made to the 
Committee by Mr. Seppings, of the Navy Office, seem to justify an opinion, 
that a considerable improvement may be made, not only in their sailing, 
hut in their safety. 

Mr. Seppings proposes that each Packet should be lined with a com- 
position, in the same way as the King’s Ships, by which no danger of 
sinking will he incurred, even if the w’hole keel and bottom should be 4pp* N* 
carried away. 

As the improvement of the Packets is a matter of the greatest import- 
ance, Your Committee strongly recommend that measures should be 
immediately adopted to obtain the building of a Model Packet, under the 
direction of the Navy Board. In order to assist this proceeding. Your 
Committee have obtained a drawing of the last Packet which has been 
built for the Holyhead service, also a plan of a Packet from Mr. Hedder- 
wick, who has built several Leith Smacks, and one from Mr. Sainty, who ^p_, 
is a builder of great eminence, of fast-sailing Cutters. These plans have 24, 45', 16? ’ 
been laid before Mr. Seppings of the Navy Office, who has also given the -.i. 

Committee a plan of a Packet, and communicated to them some very valu- 
able observations upon the proper principles of constructing one. It has 
occurred to Your Committee that it might be very useful to assist the 
Packets in calm weather, to provide a Steam Vessel to tow them in and 
out of harbour, and occasionally, across the channel ; one Vessel on each 
side, of a very plain and cheap construction, would be sufficient. 

And in respect to that part of the order of reference which relates to 
the delivery of the English letters in Dublin, and their transmission to 
the interior of Ireland, Your Committee cannot bring it under the view 
of the House in a better way, than by referring lo the evidence of the 
Secretary of the Irish Po.st Office, in which every thing is stated that is 
necessary to show the existing regulations, and what improvements may App* p. gti. 
be adopted. 

By extending the delivery by the letter carriers to the latest possible 
hour, and keeping the Alphabet Office open till ten o’clock at night, a 
great number of letters would be received in Dublin on the second evening 
^ter their departure from London ; and if the hour for dispatching the 
Irish Mail Coaches was fixed at ten 0 clock, instead of eight o’clock in 
the evening, these two hours would admit of a great many English Mails 
arriving in time for the Irish Mail Coaches, which would otherwise be too 
late ; for it appears by a document in the Appendix, that 39 English Mails 
would have been in time, in place of 29 , in the months of April and May p. 94. 
last, had the hour of departure of the Irish Mails been ten o’clock. By 
changing also the present hour for sending off the English letters for Holy- 
head from half-past seven o’clock to ten o’clock at night, many letters 
might be answered in Dublin, on the second evening after their being 
written in London, and the Packet would have ample time to reach 
Holyhead before the departure of the London Mail Coach. 

Your Committee strongly recommend that an English Mail should be 
dispatched from Dublin on Sunday nights for Holyhead, and that letters 
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for England should be received in the country Post Offices, so as to 
arrive in Dublin on the mornings of Sundays. ’ 

If the whole system of the English Mail Coaches, in respect to the plan 
of the carriage, the way of contracting for them, the rate of travelling, and 
those official rules and principles which so steadily govern the English 
PostOffice, was introduced into Ireland, the Public Service would be better 
performed ; the convenience of travelling woukl be greatly promoted ; 
and the superiority of Mail Coach travelling (when conducted as it ought to 
be,) over that by common Stage Coaches, would enable the Post Office to 
obtain much better terms than they now do in making Mail Coach con- 
tracts. The present practice of allowing Mail Coaches to carry six inside 
passengers, and of suffering the Contractors to provide the Carriages, 
ought certainly to be done away. At present the Mail system in Ireland' 
has only the name, without any of that style in appearance, or that steadi- 
ness, comfort and security in use, which so eminently distinguish the 
Mail Coaches of England. 

Your Committee have very attentively considered the important part 
of their instructions relating to the accommodation of passengers crossing 
the Irish Channel. Of the Packets, no complaints have been made, except 
tor extra charges to the Stewards, Cabin Boys, and Sailors ; hut a public 
Office for securing Births, is very much wanting in Dublin and at Holy- 
head. In respect to the Revenue regulations, a great deal of discontent 
prevails. Your Committee see no reason why all luggage should not be 
discharged on board the Packet, and w'ithout being opened, where it 
is obviously for the sole use of travelling. No regulation would afford a 
greater degree of personal convenience ; for nothing can be more vex- 
atious than the present most obnoxious ceremony of carrying every small 
travelling-bag and writing-case to the Custom House. Until some sucli 
regulation takes place, the Custom House at Holyhead ought to be open 
the same hours as it is at Howth, namely, from six o’clock in the morning 
9»- to twelve o’clock at night, for the accommodation of passengers, and of all 
vessels employed in carrying them ; and the fees for porterage ought to be 
abolished, both at Holyhead and Howth. 

The fees paid for landing in the Post Office Boats, are shabby exactions, 
which afford no saving of expense to the Public, and contribute very much 
to annoy the traveller : until these fees are suppressed, the Public will not 
derive the full benefit of landing at the piers of Holyhead and Howth, and 
86. all orders to check existing abuses will prove ineffectual. It appears 
. that notwithstanding the order of the Post Office of the 26th of February 
1818, to secure the landing at the pier at Holyhead, all the passengers 
were landed on it only thirty-five days in the year ending the ist of 
February 1819. 

Your Committee strongly recommend that the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury should issue orders to the Commissioners of the 
English and Irish Customs to make arrangements for discharging the 
luggage of Passengers on board the Packets immediately upon their 
arrival at Howth or Holyhead, without opening it, provided a certificate 
is signed by the owner of it, that it contains no goods subject to duty; 
except in such cases where a just cause may appear to the officers to 
lead them to suppose that the luggage contains contraband goods. 

They also recommend that orders should be issued to the Post Offices 
of England and Ireland to discontinue the customary charges for landing 
passengers in the Post Office Boats. ^ 

14 . Your Committee have inserted in the Appendix to this Report an Order 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland of the year 180], which was issued 
for the purpose of relieving Peers and Members of Parliament from the 

delay 
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delay and inconvenience of having their luggage opened and examined 
by the Custom House officers. But it appears that the Commissioners Apy No. 14. 
of the Irish Customs have taken it upon themselves to set aside this 
Order of the Lord Lieutenant, by directing their ofiiGers to be most 
particular in the examination of all the luggage of Peers and Members 
of Parliament ; thus assuming a degree of authority which does not seem 
to be quite consistent with a due obedience to the orders of the Irish 
Government, and which has proved exceedingly inconvenient to those Peers 
and Members who are obliged to cross the Channel several times in the year 
to attend the business of Parliament. The Commissioners, it seems, rest 
their interference upon information received of servants having been guilty 
of smuggling ; but it surely would have been a more correct course 
to have proceeded upon this information, and to have punished those 
who were guilty, than to inffict upon all Peers and Members of Parliament 
the interposition of their authority to reverse the order which was made 
to accommodate them. Your Committee recommend that a new Order 
should be immediately issued by the Lords of the Treasury to do away 
the existing inconvenience which arises from this interference of the Com- 
missioners ot the Irish Customs ; and as Your Committee have also been 
informed that the privilege is not allowed to Peers and Members of Parlia- 
ment of having their luggage discharged without examination at Holyhead, 
they recommend that a similar order should be issued to the Commissioners 
of the English Customs. 

Your Committee beg to bring under tlie particular attention of the 
House, that part of Captain Skinner’s evidence M'hich relates to the con- 
veyance of Stage-coach parcels by the Post Office Packets from Holyhead Evidence, 
to Howth. In consequence of an Order issued some years ago by the 
Commissioners ot the Irish Customs, the Packets were prevented from car- 
rying any Coach-parcels, though no reason was ever given for such an inter- 
ference ; this gave a monopoly of the business of conveying them between 
Holyhead and Dublin to the owners of a small trading vessel, called the 
Henrietta, which sailed once a fortnight. The Committee of 1815 recom- 
mended that the Packets should be allowed to carry these parcels, but with- 
out any effect. The Committee of 181? proposed that an Address should 
he moved to the Prince Regent, to give orders for removing the restriction 
which had been imposed by the Commissioners of the Irish Customs. 

The House voted such an Address, but the opposition which was made to 
the measure proved successful in stopping it until the beginning of this year, 
when an Order of the Treasury was issued to allow the Packets to carry 
these parcels. After the}' had carried them for about two months, without 
a single instance occurring ol any attempt at smuggling, or any miscon- 
duct on the part of any person concerned in the business, the Commis- 
sioners of the Irish Customs again interfered, and gave a positive order to 
their officer at Howth not to allow any Parcels to be landed. A consi- 
derable number were carried back to Holyhead, consisting, for the most 
part, of law-papers of great importance to be delivered without delay. 

But before this new interruption took place, it appears from the evidence 
of Captain Skinner, that the Parcels brought by the Packets were detained 
an unnecessarily long time, for several days in some instances, in the 
Custom House of Dublin, while those brought by the Henrietta were Evidence, 
discharged in two hours. P' '’9- 

Your Committee are happy to find that the Lords of the Treasury, with 
that attention which has uniformly marked their conduct in giving effect 
to all the measures which have been recommended by the different Com- 
mittees for the improvement of the communication between England and 
Ireland, have issued a new Order couched in such terras as to intimate their 
displeasure at what has happened, and calculated to remove all the diffi- 
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culties which have been thrown in the way of the Packet conveyance of 
Coach parcels to favour that by the Henrietta. Should, however, any 
new efforts be made in any quarter of the Irish Custom House to deprive 
the Public of the certain and cheap means of carrying small packages 
between England and Ireland, which is now afforded to them, Your 
Committee are of opinion, that it will form so great an offence against 
the proper authority of Parliament and of Government, as to require a 
full investigation, in order to ascertain who may be the persons guilty of 
it. They trust, however, that as it is now manifest, that the Lords of the 
Treasury are determined to give full effect to the Address to the Throne, 
which was voted by the House of Commons upon this subject, there will 
be no further cause to complain of any new interruption to a measure 
so much connected with the public interest. As this business of con- 

veying Coach parcels cannot be considered to be of a mercantile nature, 
Your Commitee recommend that all duties for Bills of View, or for the 
Royal Exchange of Dublin, should be repealed, and that all parcels should 
be discharged at the Custom House at Howth, and without fees for por- 
terage either there or at Holyhead. 

Your Committee, before they close this Report, beg leave to recom- 
mend, that measures should be taken to prevent the vessels which frequent 
the Harbour of Holyhead from throwing their rubbish and dirt into the 
harbour. They also suggest the expediency of building a graving-dock 
and a storehouse for the use of the Packets. 

Notwithstanding the expedition with which the Mail Coach travels to 
Holyhead, the great ease with which the journey is performed in thirty-six 
hours, affords a complete proof of the practicability of saving still more 
time whenever the newly projected improvements of the road are com- 
pleted. 

If the Coach could travel the whole way from London at the rate it 
now goes from Stonebridge to Corwen, that is, at eight miles an hour, it 
would be at Holyhead in thirty-three hours, the distance being 264 miles; 
but if an additional hour was allowed for extra office-business at Birming- 
ham and Shrewsbury, the time would then be thirty-four hours, which 
would bring the Coach into Holyhead at six o’clock m the morning, and 
give the whole day to the Packet to make its voyage to Howth. The 
average time of making the passage being fourteen hours, if the Irish 
Mail Coaches were to leave Dublin at ten instead of eight o'clock at 
night, the English letters would, on this average, be constantly in time to 
go forward to the interior, as there would be sixteen hours between the 
arrival of the London Mail at Holyhead, and the departure of the Irish 
Mails from Dublin. The great utility of thus expediting the correspond- 
ence of the United Kingdom, appears to Your Committee to be a sufficient 
justification to them to recommend the House to persevere in their endea- 
vours to have the whole road from London made quite perfect, and in 
looking to the result of enabling the Mail Coach to perform the journey 
to Holyhead, without difficulty or danger, in thirty-four hours, as the 
proper and only limit to the exertions of Parliament on the subject of the 
communication between England and Ireland. No inconvenience could 
attend this arrangement in respect to the Liverpool letters, because the 
same rate of travelling would bring the Liverpool mail, though going 
round by Llangbllen, in fourteen hours and three quarters to Holyhead ; 
that is, between the hour of three o'clock, that it now leaves Liverpool for 
Holyhead on each evening, and six o’clock the follov'ing morning. 

6 July 1819. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 

SIR HENRY PARNELL. BARONET, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



Merairij, 10" die Martii, 1819. 

Jokn Kewiie, Es(j. called in ; and Examined. 

VTOU were the Engineer employed to construct the harbour of Howth >— Yes 
1 . « ” sent by the Committee to the se- 

A '’“'■5°“ e'»“ning answers to them from the commanders of ' 

"‘I' ''' 8 °“'* es I shall 

read them . THE first query is, HAS any accident occurred to the post office 
packets, m consequence of their being stationed at Howth ?’ The answer. '■ No serious 
accideiit has happened to the packets since they hare been stafioned at Howth; the 
striking of the Countess of Liverpool packet on the 18th of August, and the striking 
of the packets m their mooring stations with stiff easterly winds, has not amounted to 
any thing serious— The second query, " What is the present state of this harbour 
with respect to the depth of wwter, anchorage, and security, in approaching to or 
departing foin it ? Answer. The present state of the harbour of Howth in respect 
nil f '’1’“’,°*^ spring tides there has not been more than 

e ght feet of water within the jetties, at several times since the packets have been 
stationed there ; as to the anchorage, there is not a certainty of the anchor holding 
when they are within the piers, in blowing weather; of thU we have already hij 
abundant proof ; but slack chains have been laid at the bottom to catch the anchors 
which in some degree remedy that deficiency. The security in approaching to oj 
departing from Howth harbour, must depend entirely upon the direction and Quantity 
of the wind, the height of the tide, and the weight of the sea; the facility of both 
would be increased by the removal of the north-east shoal, and of the south Ruan 
rock. —IN your evidence, given before the Committee in the year 1810, in 
answei- to the qu^estion, “ What depth of water at low and spring tides will there be 
immediately within the head of the pier ?” you say, “ Twelve feet ;” be so good as to 
explain to the Committee, in what way you account for the difference between the 
actual quantity of water stated to be within the piers, by the commanders of the 
packets, namely eight feet, and the depth of water which you stated in your evidence 
in 1810, there would be, of twelve feet.^ — I believe the difference between the low 
water of ordinary spring tides, and the very low spring tides, is generally about 
fifteen or eighteen inches; the answer the packet masters give, I presume, does not 
relate to the depth of water within the pier heads, but within the jetty heads; now 
tetween the pier heads at the entrance, there is still twelve feet water; bit be- 
tween the jetty heads, even m ordinary spring tides, 1 make out ten feet by mv 
owQ measurement. •’ •' 

What depth of water do you now make within the jetties where the packets lie ?— 
The western jetty, at the time I originally gave my evidence, was not determined to 
be done ; but I believe at the western jetty, there may be from eight to nine feet in 
ordinary spring tides. ^ 6 ^ 

How much at the low^t spring tides ?— About fifteen or eighteen inches less, 
f the packets draw ?~About ten feet and a half; but they are 

of different drafts of water. 

Is n practicable to d^pen the water in the packet births, so as that they shall 
^ways he afloat?— At the east pier it is quite practicable; they are now going on 
deepening of it. At the western pier it is equally practicable ,• but it is probable, 
as ^e most of the bottom there is sand, a part may drift in again. 

You were asked by the Committee in 1 810, Can you state what proportion of 
the fifty acres mclosed within these piers, may be available for the purposes of an- 
chorage? and your answer was, “About twenty acres in the deeper water, and 
eleven acres m the shallower ? — It was never intended that vessels in coming into the 
^ harbour 
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John JUnnie, harbour should drop their anchors and depend upon them ; the great object was to 
have moorings, which is the case in Ramsgate harbour and all other harbours of the 
(lo March.) same description that I know of. If vessels in coming into the harbour were to de- 
pend upon their anchors as permanent moorings, they would drift upon the flukes of 
their anchors, and as the tide fell injure their bottoms. In the river Thames all ves- 
sels are made fast to moorings. Anchors are not suffered to be used, farther than 
merely to stop their way when coming up or going down with the tide and wind, and 
they are then taken up immediately. 

Have the packets anchorage sufficiently good to stop their way, upon entering 
Howth harbour ? — When I was at Howth in August last, I consulted with several of 
the captains of the packets, with respect to the different kinds of chains wanted for 
mooring their vessels in the harbour, and received a list of the different chains that 
would be required, as well as of the buoys to mark out the channels to the harbour. 
This list was delivered to the commissioners and the harbour-master, and a resolu- 
tion was passed that they should all be done. 

The tiiird query sent to the captains of the packets, was : — “ What improvement 
may yet be made to render this harbour more safe and more convenient.” The an- 
swer : “ The improvements which may yet be made to render the harbour of 
Howth more safe and more convenient, are, the excavation of the bottom to a suf- 
ficient depth to float the packets at low water of spring tides at their mooring sta- 
tions within each of the jetties ; the total removal of the north-east shoal ; the re- 
moval of six or eight feet of the head of South Ruan Rock ; the building of a break- 
water from Ireland’s Eye to the East Ruans ; and the laying down of warping buoys 
for the north and north-east winds outside the harbour mouth; and shifting the 
mooring chains at the west jetty about ten or fifteen fathoms further to the south- 
eastward. The whole of which we beg leave to submit as indispensable for the 
greater security of the packets when sailing to and from the harbour, and for their 
safety when within it.” 

Is it practicable to remove die north-east shoal at the point of the pier r — Per- 
fectly so ; three diving bells have been at work at Howth harbour for a very consi- 
derable time, removing rock from the inside of the harbour ; what they have done 
has been very successful, as far as the time would permit. Whenever the weather is 
favourable, these diving bells are sent out to the rock, which lays at the north-east 
pier head; and they have already removed a considerable quantity of the loose 
stones, and parts of the rock itself which lies there. This they will continue to do 
until it is removed to the depth required. 

What quantity of rock would each diving bell remove ?— I suppose each bell upon 
the average would remove from sixty to seventy tons in the month ; but sometimes 
they remove a great deal more. 

What is the rate of expense per ton The rate of expense depends on the 
nature of the rock; some is done at lOj. per cubic yard ; some 15#. and some 
above 205. per cubic yard. 

Is it practicable to remove the head of the South Ruan rock ?— Certainly. 

When was this rock first discovered ?— I believe it was the last summer. 

Does it lay in the course of the vessels stretching from the sea to the pier head ? 
—It lays to the southward of the Thullock point ; it is a very small rock, and deep 
water all round it. 

Is it practicable to construct such a break-water from Ireland’s Eye, as that which 
is pointed out by the captains of the packets?— Quite practicable. 

Would it be a very expensive work? — No, I do not think it would be a very 
expensive work ; first, because the water is not very deep ; secondly, because it 
would be made of rough stones, which can be got in the island of Ireland’s Eye. 

Would not a break-water in this position make an excellent anchorage on the 
south-west side of Ireland’s Eye, for any vessels navigating the channel? — Yes, it 
would. 

Do you know what has been the saving of time in making the passage, in conse- 
quence of the packets being stationed at Howtli ?— On reference to the post office 
return, I find the average length of voyage from Holyhead to the Pigeon House, 
for six months ending the 1st of Eebruary 1817, was twenty-one hours and forty- 
four minutes; for the same period, ending the ist of February 1818, nineteen 
hours and forty-four minutes; and for the same period, ending the ist of February 
1819, from Holyhead to Howth, fourteen hours fifty-seven minutes; making a 
saving of about five hours in one case, and seven hours in the other. The average 
length of the voyage, for the six months ending the 1st of February 1817, from the 

Pigeon 
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Pigeon House to Holyhead, was thirteen hours fifty-6ve minutes ; for the same 
period, ending the isl of February 1818, fifteen hours, forty-three minutes; and 
the average length for the same period, ending the 1st of February 1819, from 

Howth to Holyhead, is fourteen hours forty-one minutes. In order to form a just 

comparison between the length of time occupied in making tlie voyage from the 
Pigeon House and Howth harbour respectively, to Holyhead, it may be proper to 
observe, that the packets always departed from the former at high water, and en- 
joyed the benefit of the whole ebb of the tide to get them forward on their voyage ; 
the mails from Dublin being then dispatched from six o’clock in the evening till ten 
o’clock at night, according to the tide table. The packets now sail immediately on 
the arrival of the mails from Dublin at Howth, without regard to the state of the 
tide, and consequently roust frequently have to contend with a part and sometimes 
with the whole of the flood tide ; and when the wind is not sufficiently strong and 
favourable to countervail the adverse current, they must lose time, and be occa- 
sionally driven out of their course. 

Have any number of other vessels, besides the packets, resorted to the harbour 
of Howth in bad weather, or from ordinary causes ? — It appears from Mr Leach, 
the revenue surveyor's account, that from the 7th of July 1817, to the 6th of July 
1819, one hundred and eighty-five sail of vessels, besides packets and fishing vessels, 
have availed themselves of the harbour, of which one hundred and sixty-two 
l)elonged to the coasting and channel trade, and they have come in for shelter in bad 
weather and adverse winds ; their draught of water from nine to thirteen feet and a 
half, and their burden from sixty to two hundred and twenty tons ; the list for the pre- 
ceding years, when the harbour was in an unfinished state, amounted to seven hundred 
and sixty exclusive of fishing vessels, the number of which cannot well be ascertained; 
there are from thirty to fifty, and sometimes sixty of these fishing vessels, out and in of 
a tide, particularly in bad weather. 

Is not this harbour of great utility in contributing to the extension of the fisheries 
in the Irish channel, and the constant supply of Dublin and the interior of Ireland 
with fish ? — Very great indeed ; there is no other good port of shelter within many 
miles ; most of the fishing vessels cannot go into the harbours to which they belong, 
in bad weather, nor get out of them ; but generally frequent Howth. 

Does the harbour, in its finished state, differ in any respect from what you gave of 
it in your first report ? — No, it does not ; except as I have before explained. 

Has it been constructed for the sura estimated ? — The works of the piers have been 
constructed for the sums originally estimated ; but some extraordinary works have 
been proposed for deepening by the diving bells, by which an excess will arise in 
that department, owing partly to the extent of the rocks not being sufficienlty defined in 
the survey put into my hands ; and partly owing to the operation of blasting rocks 
under water, that being to the best of my knowledge new ; and consequently a suffi- 
cient allowance for this expense has not been made. 

Under the circumstances in which you were called upon to undertake these works, 
did you consider yourself at full liberty to adopt such a course of proceeding as 
appeared to you to be in every respect the best, and as you would have adopted if 
you had been originally consulted and employed to undertake it?— I considered 
myself only authorized to complete a work in the best manner I could, which had 
been begun some years before I was called upon to take the management of it ; 
previous to my undertaking the business, the opinion of the late Captain Huddart 
was taken upon the subject, and his opinion upon all matters relating to the sailing 
of vessels being much superior to mine, I did not consider it at all necessary for me 
to enter into that department. 

Did you act upon the plans of sounding, as approved of by Captmn Huddart ?— 

I did ; I have never taken the soundings of the harbour at all myself, previous to its 
completion. 

What remains to be done to complete the pier at Holyhead? — The pier head, 
most of which is raised to the level of low water ; part of the parapet weill ; and 
the coping a small part of the quay wall ; the jetty part of the old quay wall within 
the harbour to be removed ; deepening the upper part of the harbour ; and a small 
part of the flat rock laying within the same ; removing the loose stones by the quay 
wall which had dropped into the water while the work was in hand ; removing the 
sand ; placing warping buoys at the entrance of the harbour ; fixing mooring rings < 

within the harbour ; building a light-house upon the pier head ; placing capsterns and 
cranes and fender piles upon it These are all the works necessary to complete the 
harbour, according to the plans already approved. 

Has the water within the pier become in any degree more shallow since it was 
548, erected ? 
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SoinIiemi«, erected?— The bottom of the harbour between Parry Island aod the present liuht- 
house has deepened from nine to twelve inches since April i8i2, owing to the strong 
(10 March.) current of water always setting through the sound in tide time ; but owing to ballast 
' and rubbish being thrown from the vessels, there are some small accumulations of 
sludge on the inside of the jetty. 

Is any care taken to prevent rubbish being thrown into the harbour ? — There is 
not sulificient care taken to prevent rubbish and ballast from being thrown from the 
vessels into the harbour. 

Would not this practice, if not put a stop to, contribute very much to injure the 
harbour? — Most essentially so. 

Is the shipping within the harbour so regulated, that the packets have at all times 

been able to sail from the pier head, and to land their passengers upon it? The 

pier head is, I am informed, generally kept clear for the packets in turn for sailing ; 
and if the captain of the packet coming in should think it advisable to drop along- 
side the quay wall or jetty, he may land his passengers upon it. But I am told that 
fifty or sixty sail of vessels frequently come in or go out in a tide, and many of tliem 
anchor at the mouth, which renders it very difficult at any time for the packet in turn 
for sailing to work out, or a packet on her arrival to get alongside either of the quay 
wall or of the jetty. ^ 

Is there any other difficulty except that which you have mentioned, of vessels an- 
choring at the mouth of the harbour, and in the way of the packets landing their 
passengers at the pier ?— -Not that I am aware of. 

What is the state of the boat harbour, at the back of the head, and of the new 
road leading to it?-— The boat harbour at Port Devargh is nearly completed, and 
the road leading to it is also in a forward state, any carriages may travel upon it as it 
now is. 

Sabbatiy 27° die Martii, 1819. 



Captain Roger Peter Western, called in ; and Examined. 

R ooc of llie Holyhead packets ?— Yes, the Lord diaries 

K. r. nattrn. ^ Spencer? 

What depth of water does it draw ? — About ten feet four. 

Does any other packet draw more on that station ?— Yes, I believe ail of them 
draw rather more ; I think some of them draw ten feet six or eit^ht • gcneralW 
speaking, it may be called ten feet six. ° & 

What depth of water is there within the jetties at the packets moorings at Howth 
harbour, at low water of the highest spring tides?— About eight feet on the western 
side, and the eastern side I should think about nine, or rather better; there is more 
on the eastern side than on the'other. 

What is the depth of water at the packets moorings at low water of the neap tides ? 
—We often do not strike at all; there is at neap tides about eleven feet and a half* 
if there is a strong southerly wind it will keep the tide in ; in southerly winds, when 
blowing fresh, it may be thirteen. 

What period during each lunar month is there a want of water to float a packet at 
hcF moorings ? — They will ground at least one third of the month at their moorings ; 
there are two springs in the month, and I dare say they would ground six davs iii 
each spring? v o j 

What length of time during each low tide? — It would be progressive, according 
to the state of the moon ; from a little to the height of the springs it may be three 
quarters of an hour before, and after that it would be an hour and half; and then you 
go on progressively to nothing, according to the state of the weather ; it is a question 
one can hardly answer with any degree of certainty. ‘ 

Then the longest time a packet lies on the ground is an hour and a half together ?' 
— Yes, unless there was a northerly wind to keep the tide out. 

Does the tide rise very rapidly ?— Yes, which occasions the packets to be aground 
so short a time ; when I mention this, it is merely from conjecture, I never looked' 
at my watch to see the time I was aground; the time when a vessel is injured is 
when she takes the ground and rises from the ground ; but when she is fixed she will 
not receive any injury. 

What is the nature of the bottom ? — Very bad. 

What depth of water is there between the pier heads at the lowest water of the 
highest spring tides?— I have myself found only ten feet, about one third from tlie 
eastern to the western pier. 

Whaf 
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What depth of water is there at low water, at the highest spring tides, on the ahoal 
outside the north-east pier ? — I should think there may be at this moment nowhere 
less than nin'fe. 

Is it in the direct course for entering the harbour?— It is completely in the wav; 
you must go outside the buoy, which is some distance from the light house, to come 
into the harbour. 

What depth of water is there over the South Ruans rock, at low water at the highest 
springtides? — About seven feet. . • “ 

When was that rock first known ?— Me never beard of it till after we came to 
Howth. 



Captain 
R. P. Western. 
(•27 Miircli.) 



Is it deep water round this rock ?— Very deep ; there is plenty of water. 

How far is it from the island of Ireland's Eye?— I should think about five or six 
hundred yards. 

M hat is the lowest depth of water in the north-west passage, between the main land 
and the island of Ireland's Eye, in the highest spring tides?— About eight and a half, 
or nine feet, but if the wind was blowing fresh, you would not attempt to come in by 
that passage, without there was a sufficient quantity of flood. 

Is there any anchorage within the piers ?— I do not think there is any certain 
anchorage ; I conceive, however, an anchor will hold : there are rocks, and if an 
anchor is let go, it may catch hold ; I have come in with the wind blowing fresh, and 
have found my anchor hold, but I have attributed it to the anchor catching between 
the rocks; at other times, I havedet go, and have dragged the anchor. 

What anchorage is there outside of the entrance of the piers?— Immediately witli- 
out I do not think there is any, but a little way over there is very good ; immediately 
in the vicinity of the pierhead, I believe it is all bad. 

In entering the harbour, before the wind, it blowing strong, ai-e you certain of 
being able to bring up by the use of your anchor?— At low water I should think 
there might be some danger of the anchor's not holding, but if there was water 
enough to slioot well up under the lee of the pier, I should think you would, witli 
the immediate assistance of the boats, be able to secure your packet ; I should think 
in all probability the anchor would hold, but I do not think there is a certainty 
-of it. ^ 



Have any steps been taken to assist you with respect to anchorage ? — Yes; chains 
have been laid across the mouth, which would prevent a vessel driving out altogether, 
as the anchor would catch the chain if she did drive ; and vice versa, if she let it go 
before she got to the chain, it would prevent her driving on the rocks. 

Have you found tliose chains elfectually answer the purpose?— We have been so 
fortunate as never to make use of them, we have never had occasion to try the 
effects of them ; we have been so fortunate as to secure our vessels to the buoys of 
the harbour. 

Is tliefe good anchorage towards Ireland’s Eye, to the north-east of the harbour? 
— \ es, there is. 

Is there good anchorage to the east of the pier?— There is a bay to the southward, 
where there is very good anchorage. 

Since you have been stationed at Howth, has there been much swell at any time 
within the harbour ? — I experienced once a great deal ; the Union and myself were 
there, and the Union broke both iier stern fists. 

What do you mean by stem fasts ? — The ropes tfiat are made fast from the stern 
to the shore. 

Did you strike? — Yes. 

Did you suffer much from striking?— No ; as the tide ebbs out, there being less 
Water in the harbour, it becomes proportionably smoother, and the swell is not so 
heavy. My vessel struck hard, but not to injure her, but the repetition of tlnU 
striking vvould hurt her. 

What is the bottom of the harbour, immediately at the packets moorings ? — Rocky 
all over, there may be a little sand on the west side ; it is much better lying on the 
west side, though shoaler water, on account of the sand over the rock, of which there 
may be a foot or eighteen inches in places. 

When were the packets first stationed at Howth r— The 1st of July 181 8. 

Have you had many easterly gales since that period ? — No. 

Does the sea break with great violence upon the head of the western pier, in gales 
from the north-east? — Yes. 

Have you very heavy seas in the sound, between Ireland's Eye and the main 
land ? — Yes. 

548. N You 
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Captain You are acquainted with Captain Goddart’s report of the harbour of Howth in 

i 8 i 5 ?_Yes. 

(17 M afcb.) ^ Has the harbour been very much improved since that time ? — Amazingly ; more 
than 1 could have supposed. ” 

Do you mean, that the depth of water has been increased ? — Yes, and many of 
the rocks have been cleared away by the diving bells. 

Is it your opinion, that hy continuing the use of the diving bells, still further im* 
prov'enients may be made? — Yes, very great. 

Do you conceive, thtit the shoal outside the north pier, and the South Ruans 
rock, may both be lowered, so as to get rid of the present obstruction they form 
to the passage of tlie packets? — Yes. 

Are you acquainted with the plan suggested, of building a breakwater at Ireland’s 
Ever — I have formed an opinion about it, and I believe the general opinion among 
the captains is the same. 

What advantage do you conceive would be the result of such a work? — It would, 
in my opinion, smooth the entrance of the harbour when finished ; the point of wind 
that would come from the southern extremity of the breakwater to the harbour, 
would go from point to point, and not go into the harbour, and in this way protect 
the western pier, and smooth the water in the channel considerably. 

What degree of_ protection does Ireland’s Eye at present afford to the entrance 
above the harbour? — About two points and a half. 

What additional protection would the breakwater afford ? — Nearly as much more ; 
I am thoroughly convinced it would do away the greater part of the swell in the 
harbour; it would also give anchorage for large vessels under the breakwater, with 
an easterly wind. 

Would it not considerably diminish the difficulty which you now experience in 
gales of wind, in approaching or leaving the harbour?— Certainly very much; I 
conceive it would almost insure our vessels staying, as there is now almost always 
a very heavy swell. 

Is the swell frequently so heavy between Ireland’s Eye and the Hill of Howth, in 
particular winds, as to oblige you to go by the passage between Ireland's Ej-e and the 
main land, when it would be more advantageous to go to the southward ? — Yes ; with- 
out the breakwater I would not attempt it with the wind to the southward and oast- 
vvard, with any thing of a swell ; I would go to leeward to the northward of Ireland’s 
Eye. If the breakwater was built, I think I should be sure of stays. Not long 
ago I went out with whole sails, and when near the Ruans, which is where the 
breakwater will be, I missed stays, and I was forced to go round to the northward. 

With the wind to the south-east, does it contribute to increase the length of the 
voyage, to be obliged to lake the northern passage? — Certainly; but more so if to 
the south and S.S.E. 

Is it not the case, that at low water you cannot go the northern passage? — Yes. 

Did you sign certain resolutions of the Holyhead captains in the year 1 8t 5 ? Yes. 

It is stated in those resolutions, that the captains entertain strong apprehensions, 
that Howth can never be made a safe and convenient harbour for packets ; the Com- 
mittee wish to know, from the experience you have had since the packets have been 
stationed there, whether you have had any reason to change that opinion ? — Yes. 

Be so good as to explain shortly to the Committee, what that reason is ?— Having 
the obstacles removed, which I conceived (not being acquainted with what could be 
done by engineers, and never having heard of the use of a diving-bell in this par- 
ticular) it impossible to remove, which are now partly removed, and which I conceive 
will be entirely removed. 

In Captain Goddart’s report it is stated, that when the wind blows strong at north- 
north-west, it would be impracticable to warp out ; have yoii found that to be the 
case ? — W’e have never had it so strong, but in strong gale«,north-north-n'est to north, 
I think there would be such a swell setting in, as to render it impracticable; but that 
seldom happens, indeed we have not had a gale of that kind this year yet. 

Have you found a very confused sea in the entrance of the sound between Ireldncl's 
Eye and the pier of Howth, when the wind blows very strong from the south south- 
east points? — Yes, but more when it is more to the eastward ; it is rather sheltered 
by the nose of Howth ; it must be more to the eastwai'd to cause tlie worst sea; 
indeed, it is smooth water at south-sOuth-east comparatively. ’ ' 

Will the proposed breakwater contribute to get rid of this confused sea in tlie 
sound ? — Certainly’. 

■ While 
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While the packets were stationed at the Pigeon House, did it not frequently 
happen that they were unable to sail during the night tides? — Yes. 

Can you state, from your recollection, what number of nights, generally speaking, 
in the course of the year that might happen? — No, I cannot, but in dark nights 
with the Mind to the eastward, you would not attempt to turn down over the bar, 
though there might not be too much wind to make your passage if you were over the 
bar; with the same wind you would actually sail from Month, I mean with the 
same wind that you would proceed from Howth, thougli ever so dark, you would 
not attempt to leave the river. 

Wliat were tiie circumstances that made it inexpedient to attempt to leave the 
Pigeon House with the wind from the eastward r— -The swell on the bar, and not 
being able to see the buoys or wall. 

In the course oi rim last winter which you have been stationed at Howth, has it 
often happened that a packet has not sailed in the course of the night at the appointed 
hour? — Seldom; it has been chiefly owing to the state of the tide, as we take advan- 
tage at Howth the same as at Holyhead, when there is a scant wind with a lee tide, 
and wait for a more favourable tide ; but that is the case in all harbours. 

Then the delay at Howth has not been occasioned by any defect in the harbour as 
a packet station — No. 

- Does the harbour master’s boat at Howth always attend a packet, when it departs 
or arrives at How th ? — Its orders are to attend ; it may occasionally not have done so, 
but I believe the orders from the harbour master are to attend, but I have come in 
without it. 

Is the boat intended for the assistance solely of the packets? — No; the harbour 
roaster has told me, he should think it his duty to attend any vessel coming in prior 
to the packet, and secure her before he attended to the packet. 

Then in a case of great difficulty in entering the harbour, you must be without the 
assistance of this boat if occupied with another vessel ? — Yes. 

Would it not contribute very much to your security, if a boat was stationed a-t 
Howtlr entirely under the command of the captains of the packets, and for no other 
purpose than to obey their orders and give them all the assistance in their power, 
when required? — I think myself, the bout there, if it had positive orders to attend the 
packets, would be fully sufficient, liecause in any case of another vessel coming in, 
the harbour master is always able to get assistance, and the boat there is amply 
sufficient for us ; the boat is a very good boat, and they have a sufficient boat’s 
crew. 



/;/ 

Capiain 

A. i\ tyviUrn. 
(47 March.) 



Is not the assistance of that boat particularly necessary to enable you to reach tlje 
pier, and land your passengers as soon as ever you get into the harbour? — Yes, by 
the boat carrying warps to us, we may haul alongside the pier, without taking in 
our sails. 

In consequence of the packets having piers at Holyhead and Howth to lie at, might 
not the construction of them be changed so as to obtain a quicker-sailing vessel in light 
winds ? — There is a very heavy sea in the channel, and I conceive myself> that vessels 
of our construction are the only ones that would go through the gales in the manner 
they do; I conceive vessels might be built to sail a great deal faster. We have a 
kind of opposition throughout the channel, but I never saw any thing beat us in gales 
of wind or carry the sail we do. 

Might not the principle which affords your packets so much strength and security 
in gales of w’ind, be still preserved, at the same time that by adopting somewhat of a' 
different shape, a vessel might be built to go quicker through the Mater in light 
winds ? — I mean to say, that the principle of ship-building is so much theory, I Mould 
not take upon myself to say so. I know there is an idea of giving more dead rise 
to a vessel, or making her lines finer; but at the same time I have seen so many 
experiments on the sailing of vessels, which upon experience, have not turned out to 
expectation, without I was actually to see a vessel beating us 1 should be very loth 
lo try the experiment. About two years ago, since M-e have had deep M ater, Captain 
Rogers went to the utmost e.\pense to get a vessel, but I do not think he beats us. 

It appears by a return from the post office, that in the course of a year ending the 
1st of February 1819, that passengers were landed at the pier at Holyhead, only on 
35 days; explain to the Committee whether there is any difficulty when a packet 
arrives at Holyhead of landing her passengers on the pier? — Generally speaking, 
none ; sometimes there are vessels in the way, if not there can be no difficulty, unless 
it was blowing hard; but in the general run of Mcather they can land them without 
any difficulty. 

.548. What 
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It. P^U'elLn. moment yon enter the harbour, would it take if you 

"■ere properly assisted with a boat’s crew, to fasten your vessel to the moorings-— 
, ^^7 ^^arch.) -j'g„ minutes in ordinary weather, and nothing in tlie way. ^ ’ 

During the course of last autumn, were the births of the packets occupied bv tlie 
King’s cruizcrs or other vessels ?— Yes ; so much so, that some of the packets have 
been forced to go up the harbour. 

Did those vessels lie for any time together in the packets birth ? Yes. 

How many cruizers at a time have there been there in the birth of the packets r— 
I have seen a brig and a schooner, and two or three revenue cutters in at a 
time. 

Is there good anchorage without the pier at Holyhead for revenue cruizers or 
other vessels r — Yes ; I conceive they lie as safe at their anchors outside the pier as 
in the harbour, except when blowing gales from the north-east and northward to 
north-west. 

And in that station they would be more ready for sea ? Yes. 

Irom the length of those vessels, when lying at the pier do not they interrupt very 
much the entrance into the harbour Certainly j that is, not the revenue cruizers so 
much, but a schooner or a man of war brig, with their long yards and booms. 

In particular winds when blowing bard, when a packet is not lying in her birth is 
It not impracticable for her to warp out to the buoy for which she is to make sail ?— 
She could get out to sea, but it would lake time to do it, she would have to heave to 
her anchor first, and then to the buoy. 

Could the King's cruizers find sufficiently good moorings in the harbour, supposin<» 
one or two packets are just within the jetty head in the packets birth ?— Yes, ^ 
How long have you been on the Holyhead station:— I came in in October 1 8 1 o, 
When you came first on tlie service, the emoluments arising from each packet 
belonged to the owner of the packet: — Yes. ^ 

Since that lime regulations liave taken place, and there is a joint stock, and the 
eniohmients are cqualiy divided among all the captains? — Yes. ’ 

How long is it since that look place r — Soon alter the seventh packet was put on 
the station. ^ 

At present there is no competition : — I do not know about competition, the com- 
petition is between the stewards. 

No captain gains any additional emolument by a preference beinw ^iven to his 
packet? — No. °° 

Is there any public office in Dublin or Holyhead, where a person can apply and 
secure a birtli in the packet going to sea ?— The day the packet sails the steward is 
at the hotels in Holyhead and Dublin, and he takes the orders for births. 

There is no office then like a coach office, where, by paying a portion of the passage 
money, you can make sure of a birth ? — No. ' ° 

Do you think there would be any inconvenience in establishing such a place for 
securing births ?— Already, if any gentleman writes, a birth is always secured for him ; 
and I have often gone to sea with my packet not full, in consequence of persons 
writing ibrward, and their births being secured. ^ 

Would not a great deal of this inconvenience be removed by having a reffiilar book 
for taking births, and requiring a deposit when the birtli was en<^aged doubt 

of it. ° ® 

What has_ been the effect of the packets being stationed at Howtli, in respect to the 
time of making the passage between Holyhead and Ireland ? — Very great • the pas- 
sengers very often get ashore at Howth, just after the tide would be off the bar; and 
111 blowing gales ot wind they would perhaps have to remain longer in the packets 
than they were in coming over to Howth, especially on nights when the boats would 
not come out to them. 

Have you not escaped many gales of wind in the course of the last winter, by 
being able to enter Howth harbour at limes of the tide, when you could not have 
passed the bar ?— Certainly. 

Are there any improvements you could suggest, either at Holyhead or Howth, for 
the purpose ot your own convenience, or to'proinote the tucilitv of makin<r the pas- 
sage .—Since the harbour has been nearly finished at Holyhead, we bave'^ lost the 
usual place ot laying our vessels up for banking; we think it would be convenient 
and almost necessary, to have blocks laid up tlie harbour fur the purpose of corking 
and turning the vessels. The warping buoys at Howth are not yet out, and should 
the north-easterly winds come on we might he detained ; and I conceive the break- 
water would smooth in a great measure the harbour of Howth, and be of the most. 

essential 
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c.ssential use, not only to us, but would fomi a safe roadstead for vessels in distress in 
east-oovth-east gales ; there is no roadstead now where a vessel can anchor with m 
east-north-east gale till there is water in the harbour. 

When the new harbour at Dunleary is completed in the hay of Dublin, will it be 
a belter station for the packets than the harbour of Howth ? — Certainly not, in my 
opinion. 

State your reasons ? — The prevailing winds l>eing from the south-west, and 
almost invariably heading us as we come on to the Irish shore, we often fall to leeward 
of Howth ; we have there slack and smooth water to turn down to Howth, wiiercag 
it would be very difficult, indeed impossible, when blowing hard if it came to tlie 
southward again, which it very often does, to turn round to the Bailey till after the 
flood was gone, and then it would take a long wiiile to beat down to Dunleary. 

Did this difficulty exist when you had to go to the Pigeon House? — Certainly ; 
and it is one of the greatest advantages of Howth, for we had not only to get round 
tile Bailey, but to beat up Dublin bay and the river. 



Captain, 

R. jP. ft'eitrn!. 
(27 March.) 



John Rcmic, Esquire; fuither Examined. 

YOU have heard w hat Captain Western has said respecting the blocks for laying Joha Rennie, 
the packets on for banking and corking at Holyhead ; is it intended by the commis- L'sj. 
sioners to provide a place to assist the corking of the packets? — It is not only (27 March.) 

intended by the commissioners, that a proper place should be made for that purpose, 
but that buildings should also be made for the spars and other stores; and it has 
only been delayed in consequence of a treaty going on with the Board of Customs in 
London, respecting the site of a custom house in Salt Island, which has not been 
brought to a conclusion. 

As it is supposed by many persons, that a better site might have been selected for 
the harbour at Howth, be so good as to state to the Committee, whether from your 
experience you believe that any other place would be more fit for constructing that 
harbour to the northward of Dublin bay ? — To the northward (I can speak 
positively) I do not think there is any other situation to be compared to it. 

W'ould Polscadden bay have been a better situation, supposing the particular spot 
of Howth had not been selected ? — It is very deep water ; and the expense of making 
a proper pier and harbour would have been enormous. 

Were the original surveysfor the harbour ofHowth made under your direction? — No. 

By whom were they made ? — I believe by Captain Taylor. 

Did Captain Huddart make any survey? — That was after Captain Taylor gave up 
fhe concern. 

Did he make surveys? — Captain Huddart made surveys after Mr. Taylor had 
given it up. 

Upon whose survey was it you made your plan ? — Captain Huddart’s and 
Mr. Larkin’s. 

Was not Captain Huddart called upon by the treasury to examine the position of 
Howth, at your recommendation? — He was. 

Did you form all your opinions and plans on the surveys and reports which were 
prepared and laid before the treasury by Captain Huddart? — Yes ; and those 
surveys and plans were approved of by Cafrtain Huddart. 

Was not Captain Huddart a person of the highest authority as a nautical surveyor? 

— 1 believe Captain Huddart ranked amongst the highest nautical surveyors in the 
kingdom, and his opinion was resorted to upon almost every difficult occasion. 

Veneris, lU die Junii, 1819- 



Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, Bart, a Member of the Committee ; Examined. 

HAVE the goodness to state to the Committee, your opinion of the advantages Sir Isaac Coffin, 
of coppering vessels, and whether it is practicable w'here vessels take the ground ?— - 
I should advise that all vessels should be copper fastened and coppered, in all ^ 
situations in which they may be used ; at the same time I should wish to remark, 
that if the packets at Holyhead are liable to thump on rocky or hard ground, such 
a measure would not be advisable : all the navy transports, and all the craft in the 
dock yards aie coppered, and they constantly lie abound, very often on hard sand, 
and always in mud ; .and the copper has been found to last uninjured, longer upon 
their bottoms than when they were sheathed before with wood. 
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y°'!. '‘"O'™ ■' '» Iasi ?— Nine years ; I look the copper off 
. . at Sheerness, after its having been thirteen years coppered, and the oakum 

^ , in the huts, and generally in the seams, was found to be in as good, a state as when 

it was first coppered. 

Have you known vessels, not coppered, take more injury on the ground, than vessels 
that have liecn coppered r — I have known in the case of vessels bottoms that have 
been sheathed, the sheathing very soon beat off; and vessels that have not been 
sheathed, either with copper or with wood, their garboard streak lieat out, wljcn if 
they had been coppered, in all probability it would not have been so injured. 

Can you state to the Committee, any circumstances to show the preal advantages 
of coppei-ing, jn regard to fast sailing ?— It is very well known that all vessels that 
are coppered, in light winds sail faster than vessels with wooden bottoms, not coppered, 
inasmudi as there is a great adhesion of water to the wooden bottom, which is not the 
case with a copper bottom ; and it is no uncommon thing for a copper vessel to run 
a wooden-bottomed vessel out of sight in the course of a day, when she is scarcely 
perceived to go through the water. I have been in a frigate at sea, and have left a 
wooden-bottomed ship that I have been in company with in the morning, entirely 
out ot sight in the evening, wiien we have not appeared to go tiirough the water at all. 

Does not copper add considerably to the strength of the ship, and thereby increase 
her power of sailing.- I do not know how far the copper may bind up her bottom ; 
I have known men of war, when they have been on shore, where their copper has 
been crumpled up a good deal, which shows the ship has been in motion very much; 
when men of war have gone on shore, and have been thumping some time, it is 
certain they have been saved from going to the bottom by being coppered ; it is parti- 
cularly in light winds, that the copper has the advantage over the ivooden bottom. 
In general, as to all ships that have been coppered, it has been found cheaper than 
keeping them without it, because in the dock yards they are generally careened or 
docked twice a year, often three times, and that expense counterbalances the copper ; 
the copper has been found to be a considerable saving of expense in tl)e dock yard 
craft, I think of nearly one-third. ^ 

Is it your opinion, that it h ould be cheaper upon the whole to copper a vessel than 
to grease her bottom four times a year with tar and tallow ?— In His Majesty’.s dock 
yards we find it to be a considerable saving, nearly one-third. 

Are you of opinion that it is a great advantage to copper-fasten a vessel ^ — There 
can be no greater enemies put together than iron and oak, the acid of the oak oxydizes 
tlie iron, that in its turn destroys the wood, acts as a caustic upon it; a copper bolt 
has never been tound to injure any wood, teak, oak, or any wood used in ship building'. 



Captain 
John Skinner, 



Captain John Skinner, called in j and Examined. 

HOW many years have you commanded a post office packet, on the Holyhead 
station r~Nearly twenty. 

Be so good as to describe to the Committee, the sort of vessel you command, in 
reprd to its construction and rigging, and other details? — She is cutter-riwed and 
what is termed cutter-built, but not very fine, we arc obliged to take the ground and 
the consequence is we are obliged to build them much fuller ; but I do not conceive 
that is at all against her sailing, I believe that is in her favour ; we have such a tre- 
mendous sea to encounter, it requires a very powerful vessel. 

How many tons r — I think iny vessel measures 105. 

What is her breadth of beam ? — Nineteen feet six. 

What is the rake of your mast, when your vessel is on an even keel?— I should 
rather think my mast is as nearly upright as possible. 

■V^hat is the usual rake of stem and stern of yourve^el?— I should think about 
two feet two is the rake of the steriipost, and about seven feet six the rake of 
the stem. 

\V liat is the length of the floor of your vessel ?— I cannot exactly state, but I think 
we have four flats. 

What is the elevation of your midship framer— About twelve inches. 

Is your vessel copper fastened, or coppered ?— Neither copper fastened, nor 
coppered. ’ 

What in your opinion is the best rate of tonnage for a post office packet, at Holv- 
head r — I should think nearly about w hat I have. 

How many feet water do you draw? — Ten feet six. 

How much forward ? — Seven feet six forward, and ten feet six aft. 

Wbat 
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What is the length of your mainmast r — I think 6S feet. Captain 

From the deck r — No, the whole lenoth. Jo/m Skinner. 

What is the length of your topmast? — I think forty-two feet. (n June.) 

What is the length of your main boom ? — Fifty-four feet. ' — 

W’hatis the length of the gaff? — Thirty-five feet. 

What is the length of the bowsprit ? — Forty feet. 

How many cloths have you in the mainsail ? — I think seventeen in the head, and 
four-and-lwenty in tlie foot. 

The post office packets at Holyhead were built specially for the purpose of being 
able to cross the bar of Dublin ; were they not? — In some measure; we were more 
built for the harbour of Holyhead, for there we did lay aground, and were constantly 
striking, therefore it was necessary to make them flatter than they are reouired to 
be now. 

Do you always lie afloat at the pier at Holyhead now ? — Yes. 

Can you lie afloat at all times in Howtli harbour? — No; at spring tides we 
ground. 

Do you ground on every spring tide? — No ; I have been there on spring tides, and 
not grounded, but that depends in some measure upon the wind; if the wind is 
northerly, it causes a lower tide, and less water of course. 

What is the lowest water you have ever known in Howth harbour, at the packet 
birth ?— I think seven feet four is the lowest I have observed on the western pier ; at 
the eastoiTi pier there is about twelve or fourteen inches more. 

W’hat is the ordinary low water at ebb tides ? — I should think about eleven feet, or 
eleven feet six ; we do not touch at all. 

What is the nature of the bottom ? — All rock. 

Is there much swell within the harbour at any particular times ? — I think at par- 
ticular parts there is; with the wind from north-east to about north there is a very 
heavy swell, and sometimes from the south-east and all eastern gales ; I have struck 
there very severely indeed, sometimes so much so, that I have expected my decks 
would come in; I was obliged twice to turn up the hands to get the ballast from aft 
to lighten the vessel ; we could make an alteration, perhaps, of eighteen inches. 

Are there not diving bells employed at Howth, for the purpose of deepening the 
harbour ? — There are three. 

Do you conceive they will succeed in giving you sufficient water to lie afloat at all 
times? — I have every reason to believe they will. 

Would it not be possible to protect the harbour by building a breakwater at 
Irelands Eye, so as to prevent that swell you have hitherto experienced within the 
harbour ?— I think it would, in a great measure. 

W hat is the general character of the channel you have to cross, with respect to seas 
and tides r — It is sometimes very heavy indeed ; there is a strong tide, and there is 
a very cross heavy sea. 

It is your duty, is it not, to sail daily from Howth and Holyhead ? — Every day. 

Does it frequently happen, that you are altogether prevented by the state of the 
weather — Very frequently ; the last year less than I ever recollect, but I have been 
very often detained. 

Upon the whole, you are very much exposed to gales of wind and heavy seas, in 
performing your public duty? — Very much so, indeed. 

It is therefore absolutely necessary your vessel should be of particularly strong 
construction r — I think so, that they should be powerful; that they should have a 
body under the water, that is absolutely necessary ; I confess, I think the lines might 
be finer, particularly since the harbours have been improved. 

What do you mean by the lines being finer ? — Not quite so flat ; they used to be 
made very flat, so as to take the ground. 

Have you much room in entering or leaving the harbour at Howth?— At high 
water plenty, but rather scanty at low water, so much so, that we could not let go an 
anchor at all ; when the vessel has headway, it would go through her bottom. 

What is the distance from the pier head at Howth to the Ruans Rocks ? — About 
fioo yards. 

You have two channels, have you not? — Yes, we have two, but we cannot go 
through the northern channel till it is half tide. 

Is there in particular weather any lieavy swell in those channels? — Particularly so, 
particularly in the south-east channel : at times you cannot get a vessel through it, the 
Sea is so heavy a vessel will not steer, and you must go through the north channel. 
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Do you find it difficult at particular times of die year, to work out or to work 
iiirntr. into the harbour r— A great deal t we have not room to wort out, and at high water 

(11 Juot.) the better way would he to make a board inside the pier head, then it must be hi«h 

^ . y water to do tliat. '' 

Are you not obliged to make very short tacks occasiondly, in entering or leavinir 
the harbour ?— Very frequently ; we have not above three times the length of the 
vessel to go before we go round again. 

What is the distance between the pier heads ? — About 250 feet. 

You are sometimes obliged to tack between the pier heads, in order to get into the 
harbour, are you not? — Yes, with the wind southerly, we are. 

What is the distance from Holyhead pier to Howth pier?— I should think about 
fifty-four miles. 

W hat is the average time of making the passage from Holyhead to Howth ? About 

lourteeen hours. 

What is the shortest time you have known the passage to be made in ? — I think 
something less than six hours ; and I think captain Rogers has done it in less than 
any packet. 

you often make passages in that time ? — I have made several in six hours and 

a half. 

What is the -usual time of making the passage, with a fair moderate wind - — About 
eight hours. 

Do the tides interfere much in regard to the time of making the passage ?— Con- 
siderably ; because it we sail with a flood tide, we have to steer a little more to the 
westward to counteract that ; of course that lengthens the passage ; we make our best 
passage starling from Holyhead with the ebb tide. 

How does Howth bear from Holyhead pier?— I think very nearly north-west and 
by west, and south-east and by east. I think they are precisely east and west, barrin<» 
the variation. ® 

What is the direction of the course of the tides ?— The flood sets to the north-east 
and the ebb to the south-west. 

Is the tide very strong off Holyhead? — Yes; I think in the springs not less than 
SIX miles an hour. 

Is it as strong off Howth Head?— By no inesns. 

strength gradually, as you proceed from Holyhead towards 

Are there any sand banks or rocks to interrupt the passage of the channel ?~We 
have none nowj the Kish is the only bank, that is far to the southward of our 
course. 

How many leagues is it from your course?— I should think between two and 
three eagues ; but going from Dunleary to the east, about eight miles, you hit 
upon the north point of it, then it runs to the southward 



Peier Hedderwick. 
(it June.) 



Mr. Peter Hedderwick^ called in ; and Examined. 

ARE you a ship-builder? — Yes. 

Have you built any of the Leith smacksP-I have drawn the plans for them, and 
superintended the building of them. 

Can you mention any particular smack, that you consider as more perfect than 
the others, and which you will be able to describe in detail to the Committee?— I 
bcheve the Eagle is as complete a one as any of them. 

How long has she been built? — Five years. 

What is her tonnage? — 196 tone. 

Is she copper fastened?— She is. 

Is she coppered ? — No. 

What is the rake of her mast, when the vessel is on an even keel ? — It was set to 
about three-eighths of an inch to every foot in height, but it has been sinre altered • 
the captain who is here, can state how it acts now ; they are afterwards raked more 
or less as the captain finds it answer. 

What is the rake of those vessels stem and stern ? — About four feet six at the 
stem post ; 1 suppose about eight feet at the stem. 

What is the length ot her floor ?— That must be referred to the plan ; that I cannot 
answer correctly. ^ 

Have you built any smacks of a smaller burden, that is, of about 100 tons 

burden ? 
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burden? — No, not any smack rigged; I have some schooners and other vessels 
nearly of the same construction in the bottom, but not rigged in that way. 

Are the Leith smacks particularly good sailers, and good vessels? — Thev are (uJune.) 
allowed to sail better than any other coasting vessels, and very good sea-boats.* 

Do you think the same principle of constructing them would be applicable to a 
post office packet, as described by Captain Skinner? — I think a little sharper would 
answer much better. 

What sized vessel would you consider to be the best for the purpose of a post 
office packet between Holyhead and Howth? — I think between one hundred and 
thirty and one hundred and forty tons. 

Notwithstanding the peculiar circumstances of the harbours of Howth and Holy- 
head.’ — I think there the additional length of the vessel would make very little 
difference, with respect to her going about, and they would make much better way 
at sea. 

How much water would a vessel of that tonnage draw ? — About eleven feet would 
be the greatest draught of water. 

Supposing a vessel to be built not to draw more than ten feet water, what tonnage 
would you then say would be the proper tonnage ? — About 130 tons. 

Supposing she were to draw only nine feet water, what should you say ? — Possibly 
she might answer very well; but it is impossible to speak on the construction of a 
ship without examining the plan. 

Can you give the tonnage for a vessel drawing nine feet water ? — I should be able 
to state more correctly, after having drawn a plan. 

What is the usual tonnage of a vessel drawing nine feet water? — A good sea-boat 
must be about nine feet and a half, that would be about sixty-four tons. 

Do you conceive you would be able to construct a vessel of 130 tons, drawing 
ten feet water, that would sail better than such a vessel as you have heard described 
by Captain Skinner ; and also having heard what he has said with respect to ftie tiifife 
in which they now perform the voyage from Howth to Holyhead in? — I am of opinion, 
a vessel of ten feet water may be built to make a good many voyages rather quicker 
than six hours for that distance, and that is the extent of that vessel’s going ; very 
few passages in the course of the year have ever, I believe, been made at tliat. 

In what time do you think it might be made, with such a vessel as you' describe, 
every circumstance being favourable for the making a quick passage ? — should sup- 
pose about five hours. 

Do you mean that such a passage might be frequently made, one day with 
another, in the course of the year? — No, that is supposing the shortest time in 
which the vessel would go. 

But what time would be necessary for making a fair good passage, in good weather ? 

— I suppose about eight hours. 

What do you suppose would be the average time? — No one can give an account 
of that so well as gentlemen that are acquainted with the passage. 

Do you conceive it would be less than fourteen hours? — I think it would be con- 
siderably less with a vessel that would sail better. 

What would be the principal difference in the construction, between such a vessel 
as you propose, and the vessel Captain Skinner has described ’ — I cannot exactly 
ascertain the vessel he describes, without seeing a plan of it. 

What is the distance of the course which the Leith packets make from London to 
Leith? — I suppose about 460 miles. 

What is the shortest time in which that passage has been made ?■— I have heard of 
its being made in about fifty hours, or fifty-four hours. 

Have you any plan with you, in London, of a Leith smack? — Yes, this is a plan 
of a Leilli smack \_producing it.] 

What is the number of tons of it?— One hundred and eighty-nine. 

Do those smacks carry merchandize? — Yes. 

If they were to be built merely for the purpose of carrying passengers and mails, 
would you construct them so as to sail faster than they now do ? — I think 1 could. 

Have you any plan of a smack of the burden of from 100 to 130 tons? — That is 
about 136 [producing another plan.] 

What is the name of that vessel ? — There are four built by that ; they are built for 
the Hamburgh trade, to sail between Leitli and Hamburgh. 

If you were to build a packet, you would build her with finer lines tliau that? — 

Yes. 
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In constructing a packet to sail between Holyhead and Dublin, you would alter 

the lines, inasmuch as they would be calculated for sailing instead of stowage? Yes, 

taking off some of the bottom. 

Still keeping the line of bearing nearly the same as in those vessels ? — Yes, only 
not to be so much taken off, but that she should take the ground, and rise without its 
being dangerous. 

Making her midship-frame rather finer ? — Yes, a little finer. 

And her water bearing, or line of bearing, nearly the same ? — Yes. 

Where are the I^ith smacks built principally ? — A good many of them at Bridport, 
the largest one was built at Topsham. 

What are the names of the builders ? — Mr. Good, at Bridport ; and Mr. Robert 
Davy, at Topsham. 

Why are they built at those places ?— We think there is rather more choice 
of timber. 

Would you approve of a vessel being built upon the principle of being of the 
burthen of 1 20 tons, and to draw ten feet and a half water ? — Yes, I think it would 
answer very well. 

Captain William Rogers, called in; and Examined. 

Capcain YOU Command a Holyhead packet? — Yes. 

illtam Rogfrs. jjg describe to tbe Committee the sort of vessel which you com- 

(11 June.) mand? — It is what is called a fine smack, cutter rigged. 

' Where was she built?— She was built at Portland. 

Did you take any particular pains iu having her constructed ? — I had her con- 
structed to take the ground and draw the least water possible. 

Did you also look to expeditious sailing as an essential object? — Certainly ; it is 
generally our pride to beat each other, like horses, in running against one another. 

How much w’ater does your packet draw ? — She draws seven feet forwards, and 
ten feet two inches aft. 

What is her tonnage?' — tons. 

What is your opinion with respect to the proper size of a post office packet ? — 
I think 110 tons full large ; it should not be larger than that at most. 

What is the greatest depth of water the harbour of Howth will admit of? — ^Ten 
feet six inches by clearing away the rock. 

How many carriages do you carry upon deck ? — Four, when we can get them. 

How many horses ? — Eight. 

How many births do you make up ? — Twenty- four ; though there are only twenty- 
two, as we have taken away two aft. 

When you built your packet, you went to Pigeon-house dock ? — Yes. 

If the harbour of Howth had been at that time finished, would you have built it 
upon a different plan ? — I might have built her a little finer, but very little. 

What sort of vessel do you apprehend will make the best weather in a heavy 
gale and cross sea, such as that of the Irish channel?— I think she must be a bold 
vessel, and not sharp, or she would bury herself. Last winter twelvemonth I sailed 
with a very large cutter, and slie ran past me in smooth water ; but the moment 
she came in the race, I got past her, and left her very fast. 

Do you think there is any objection to building a packet, so that she will take the 
ground in ballast? — No. 

For speed ? — 1 think a vessel, between a cutter and a smack, would sail faster 
than any vessel. 

Are you of opinion, that any material improvement in point of celerity, could be 
obtained over the present packets, by any other construction r — Tbe present packets 
have beat every thing we have seen, except the revenue cutters ; they beat us in fine 
smooth water ; but eight or nine months out of the year it is very rough weather 
in that channel, and I do not think a much finer vessel in construction would 
answer. 

You mean by sailing, the beating to the windward?— Yes, Ijecause tlie flat vessels 
run faster from the wind than the others. 

Your principal object is to obtain the vessel which goes best to the windward ? — 
We must have a powerful vessel in that channel, to carry sail with the sea 
we have. 

Do you apprehend that it would be advantageous to the service, that for the five 
or six summer months, you should have larger spars and sails ? — We have very large 

sails ; 
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sails; I do not think our spars ought to be larger; our summer gaff topsail is 195 Captain. 
yardsj and our jib topsail is 1 1 8 or 1 20 yards. fyuizam Rogers. 

Be good enough to look at that plan [handiTig it to the witness] and describe in (i» 

gener^ terms the nature of the approach and enhance into die harbour of Howth ? ' — ’ — ^ 

— ^The north-east shoal runs from the lighthouse, on the east pier, 200 yards out ; we 
have to round that, and the entrance to the pier is about 250 feet ; the distance from 
the north-east shoal to the west Ruans is 400 yards. 

What are the Ruans? — The western rocks abreast of the harbour’s mouth, 
under the island of Ireland’s Eye, about six hundred yards from the harbour’s 
mouth. Then there is the South Ruans rock, I think about seven hundred yards from 
Ireland’s Eye. 

How does this rock bear ? — I think about south or south-south-east from Ireland’s 
Eye, and east from the mouth of the harbour. 

Have you not occasionally very heavy seas in the sound, between Ireland’s Eye 
and the main land ? — "V^ery heavy seas on the ebb tide, with the wind to the south- 
east or south-south-east. 

Do you not think that vessels which lay afloat at low water, aie much better cop- 
pered?— I certainly think so, but not in the present state of Howth harbour where 
we strike very heavily. 

You are not copper fastened ? — I am. 



Mr. Philip Sainty, called in ; and Examined. 

YOU are a ship builder ? — Yes. 

What description of vessels have you principally built? — I have built almost all 
description of vessels, from ships of four hundred tons down to cutters of six tons ; 
but principally from sixty to seventy tons. 

Have they been for the most part vessels called smacks ? — Yes, and cutters. 

Where do you live ? — At Colchester. 

Have you ever been at sea ? — Yes, I have. 

For how many years ? — At different times for these thirty years. 

How long have you carried on the business of a ship builder ? — During that time too. 

Has speed, or burden, been principally the object of the vessels which you have 
built ? — Speed and burden. 

Have you built any vessels looking wholly to speed ? — I have. 

Has the principal portion cA those you have built been of that character ? — ^They 
have been vessels that have sailed very well. 

Generally speaking, you have built more vessels for the purpose of fast sailing 
than for the purpose of burden and trade? — I have generally been employed for 
vessels for fast sailing ; but I have built several vessels of great burden too. 

Do you approve of a vessel of the size of 1 20 tons, to draw io| feet water a.? 
a proper description of vessel for -the purpose of a post office packet between 
Holyhead and Howth ? — If it draws ten or eleven feet it is a fair draft. 

What regard to tonnage? — 105 or 1 10 tons is quite large enough for any cutter to 
go to windward. 

Have you ever seen the Irish channel ? — No, I have not. 

Supposing the prevalent wind across the Irish channel constantly varying from the 
tide, and never exactly together, you may well conceive that in rapid ti^s it is a most 
disagreeable sea to navigate ? — No doubt of it. 

What sort of vessel would you prefer to navigate a channel of such a description ? 
— I should not prefer an over-sharp vessel. 

Do you not think that a vessel could be constructed to navigate such u sea, that 
would fairly take ground in ballast? — Yes. 

Do you think that such a vessel would be equally safe and equally serviceable as 
one of a sharper description ? — More so. 

Do you think that in a gale of wind she would beat otf shore as well as a sharp 
vessel ? — Much better. 

Altogether safer and better than a very shm’p vessel r — Altogether ; the vessel 
with a good floor will go better than a sharp vessel. 

What sea have you commonly navigated ? — In the Nortli sea. 

In all periods of the year? — I have been backwards and forwai-ds in the North 
sea to the Baltic, and from London to Cc^ctester. 

You have been accustomed then to a bad sea ? — The Nortli sea is not very 
pleasant. 
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Mr. You can speak to the nature of the sea, and whether it is extremely cross? — The 

Philip Sainty. sea isvery cross on the Dogger bank. 

(ii June.) What sort of vessels would you recommend for the passage which is described so 

s .,- — ^ — ' singularly boisterous and with sobad a sea, as between Holyhead and Howth ? — Xshould 

recommend vessels of 105 or no tons, and vessels with a pretty good breadth of 
beam, fiat in the floor, and rather finer aft than vessels are generally built. 

You mean underneath ? — I mean underneath. 

Would it be inconsistent with the speed of a vessel to carry her breadth so much 
aft as to conveniently contain four carriages? — Yes, certainly ; but the breadth aloft 
would help them in sailing, and not hurt them by any means. 

Do you think that vessels are any better for being copper sheathed ? — I do not 
think they are ; I think a clean bottom is quite equal to copper, if vessels can be laid 
ashore often enough to keep them clean. 

How long do you suppose that a vessel ought to be in beating across the Irish 
channel, being 54, miles, under a three reef mainsail ; the course W. N. W. and tlie 
wind at west? — I think a good vessel would beat across in ten hours. 

Do you suppose you could construct a vessel which would beat across in ten hours, 
under a three reef mainsail ? — I have built vessels that would do that across the chan- 
nel here, but if the sea there is more against; I cannot say. 

What size vessel has done that across the English channel ? — Seventy-six tons ; but 
except the channel be rough, we always check the tide, and take advantage of that a 
good deal. It may not be so easily done in the Irish channel. 

Have you any plan by you of such a vessel ? — I have none here. 

What would you suppose the average passage would be of the 54 miles described ? 
— A heavy sea would no doubt retard the vessel a good deal; but I think the average 
would be from ten to fourteen hours. 

You mean in beating against the wind? — Yes. 

Throughout the year ? — Yes ; but sometimes the sea is more heavy than at others. 

M'^ith the wind, what would be the average passage ? — From five to six hours ; five 
hours. 



Captain George Todd, called in ; and Examined. 



YOU command the Eagle Leith packet? — Yes. 

What size is she? — She is 196 tons, register tonnage. 

How much water does she draw ? — I cannot go to sea under eleven feet ; that is 
her general draft in ballast, and when loaded she draws more than eleven feet aft, and 
nine feet three inches forwards. 

Does she take the ground?— Yes. 

Do you consider the keel as tolerably upright? — Tolerably upright. 

Do you consider that form of construction, in the case of a gale of wind, to be equal 
to a vessel which is sharper? — Superior to the ships that are sharper. 

How does she sail to windward ? — She sails very little inferior to most of the cut- 
ters in going to windward. 

To the revenue cutters? — Yes; still we have smacks in the trade that have the 
advantage over us in going to the windward; they have done so hitherto. 

Did you ever happen in the course of your voyages in the North sea, to meet 
with any of the Harwich post office packets, so as to beat to the windward in com- 
pany with them? — Yes, I have. 

Which had the superiority of speed ? — I had the superiority of one coming up thjs 
voyage, between Orfordness, and Lowestoffness. 

Do you consider in the instance of beating to windward in company with the 
Harwich packet, that the superiority was owing to tonnage or construction ? — I can- 
not exactly say, but should think it must certainly be from the superiority of con- 
struction ; it was then fine weather, with what we term a w holesale breeze. 

How fast do you go by the log in running to windward, in a moderate breeze ? — I 
have never thrown the log in going to wimivvard, but in running large we have had 
ten knots and a half an hour. 

How near does your smack sail to the wind, I mean in moderate weather ?— - 
We cannot count upon less than six points of the compass for the ship to do any 
good ? for the vessel to make way, we cannot allow less than six points of the wind. 

You mean you would not gain any thing by it? — No. 

Supposing you navigated the North sea, and had ou.ly^to carry passengers, never 

being 
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being loaded, would you have a vessel of a smaller size and sharper than at pre- 
sent ? — I would chuse a sharper vessel ; a smaller vessel certainly may be handier, 
and more easy to manage. 

From what you have overheard on the subject of crossing the Irish channel, what 
is your opinion of the best and handiest size of a packet ?— I think a vessel from 
1 20 to 1 30 tons would be a powerful vessel. ^ 

Taking into contemplation that there are two harbours to turn out of, whicl^re 
very narrow ? — I do not know the distance of the channel that is narrow. I 

How is the entrance of Leith harbour?— ’Leith harbour is very narrow ; we have 
a distance of three quarters of a mile; but when we get in, we are always in 
smooth water. 

What is the breadth of the harbour at Leith pier? — I cannot say within a few 
yards ; the channel I do not suppose is above fifty yards. 

You beat out ? — We do not beat up the harbour, because getting into the pier 
head wc generally have the assistance of ropes to draw us up. 

Would you prefer a vessel of 120 tons to one of a hundred ?— Yes, I would. 

Do you conceive, that a vessel of 120 tons on the whole, of the best description 
for security and fast sailing? — ^Yes. 

What size are the Harwich packets ? — I do not know the tonnage. 

What do you suppose? — I suppose they run from 90 to 100 tons, and scyne of 
them bigger. 

Are they nearly of the same construction as your smacks ? — Most of them are, 
I believe ; there is one vessel in the Leith trade that goes upon as easy a draft of 
water, and sails as fast to windward. 

Sloop rigged ? — Sloop rigged. That is the Matchless. 

What is her size? — She is registered 167 tons, and goes into ten feet and a half 
water. 

Where was she built? — She was built at Bridport. 

Do you consider her better in going to the windward? — She has the superiority 
of the vessel I am in. She was built by Mr. Good, of Bridport. 



The Most Honourable the Marquis of Anglesey, Examined, 

IS your lordship of opinion that improvements can be made in the present MarqvU of 
Holyhead packets, so as to procure more speed without affecting their security? — I Anglaep. 

conceive improvements may be made. (>* June-) 

Have the goodness to state in what way ? — I conceive that a vessel may be coo- ' 

structed capable of carrying full as many horses below, as many carriages upon deck, 
taking the ground, also being of the same tonnage, and that will go to windward 
much faster than those now employed upon the station. I state this from personal 
observation, and I would explain that such a vessel would be infinitelymore weatherly 
and safe in those heavy seas. 

Has your lordship paid much attention to the object of constructing and managing 
vessels, for the pui pose of fast sailing ? — It has been for many years my principal 
amusement 

Are you well acquainted with the Irish channel ? — I have sailed a great deal 
in it. 

And with the post office packets ? — And with the post office packets. 

From your lordship’s experience does it appear to you that any considerable im- 
provement might be made in the construction of the packets ? — I believe they might. 

^ What does your lordship conceive to be the most advanta^ous form of a vessel, 
uniting security with expedition ?— I consider length of floor, great bearing, a full 
powerful bow, and a clean run. 

Is your lordship acquainted with Mr. Sainty as a ship builder ?— I have had much 
communication with him. 

What is your opinion of his professional qualifications? — I think him perfectly 
competent to build a vessel such as I have described. 

Does your lordsliip think that his principles of construction are superior to those 
commonly now in use ? — He has a capacity beyond what I ever met with. 

What does your lordship think the chief fault in tlie present construction of packets ? 

—I think they are too heavy, and not sufficiently fine. I think they have not a suffi- 
cient bearing at the water line. 

Does your lordship think upon the whole, that Mr. Sainty could construct a post 
office packet, so that the average time of making the passage between Holyhead and 

548. Q Howth 
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Howth might be considerably shortened? — I should think no material advantage 
would he derived with a fair wind ; but on going to the windward and in very heavy 
weather, a vessel might be constructed to get hold of the land when tlie present 
packets cannot accomplish their passage. 

Has not your lordship a vessd in your own possession, built by Mr. Sainty ? — 
I have two. 

Does your lordship find those vessels superior to other vessels of the same descrip- 
tion you fall in with at sea ? — I have often tried the smaller one, which has tlic 
reputation of being as fast of her tonnage as any in England. 

What is her tonnage ?-— Forty-two tons. 

Your lordship has another vessel of 8o tons? — Yes. 

Is that vessel, in your lordship’s opinion, built upon the same or upon an im- 
proved principle to the former one ?— It has only been for two days that I have 
had an opportunity of trying them together, and the larger one had the decided 
advantage. 

Owen ff^illiams, Esquire, a Member of the Committee; Examined. 

Ovieu Wiiliams, ARE you acquainted with the channel between Holyhead and Howth ? More 

particularly on tlie Welsh side of it. 

(I I June.) Are you acquainted with the post office packets on that station ?—I have seen them 
V..- ' very frequently, and sailed with them. 

Are you of opinion that any improvement might be made, so as to obtain a shorter 
average of time for performing the passage ? — I think we have not hitherto hit upon 
the best construction, which the vessels are capable of. 

Have you paid particular attention to fast-sailing vessels ? — I have for twentv-five 
years. 

In what particulars do you consider the Holyhead packets to be deficient? — 
I consider that having a considerable draft of water, they are not so clean as they 
should be ; and some of them being wall-sided, they therefore are not capable of being 
impelled through the water by the sails as fast as they might be. 

What in your opinion would be the proper tonnage for a post office packet? 

According to my opinion it should not exceed one hundred and ten tons. 

Could a vessel of that description be constructed so as to answer all the purposes 
of the packets upon the station, carrying passengers, carriages and Imrses, connected 
at the same time with the necessary principles of good sailing? — i think she might 
be formed to be both capacious, and at the same time quick sailing. 

Is it also your opinion that she might be formed so as to be equally strong and safe 
in gales of wind, as the present packets ? — In my humble opinion, 1 think so. 

Are you of opinion that there would be a considerable improvement in sailing, if 
the packets were coppered ? — I think that coppering improves all vessels, inasmuch as 
it gives them greater strength. 

Do you approve of the principle which Mr. Sainty has recommended to the Com- 
mittee, as a fit principle upon which to construct the post office packets? — I most 
certainly do ; and think that he is one of the most conjpetent persons to cairv it into 
effect. 

Luna, 14* die Junii, 1819- 

Captain William Rogers, called in ; and further Examined. 

WHAT effect has the new pier at Holyhead had upon the depth of water in 
WtUxam nogers.^ that harbour ?~It deepens inside by the breast of the bridge, but it fills up where 
the vessels are lying, with the dirt thrown overboard. 

You mean trading vessels? — Yes. 

Is it the constant practice of those veaels to throw their dirt overboard ?— I believe 
so ; I never saw any brought asliore. 

Is there any regulation at Holyhead pier, of carrying away the dirt by sending a 
cart roumi r- — No ; in Ramsgate and other harbours 1 understand a cart with a horse 
and bell to it, comes round twice a day, and takes the dirt. 

In those harbours there is uo dirt thrown overboard ? — No ; there is a penalty of 
five or ten pounds for it. 

Do you think this practice of throwing the dirt ovei board has contributed very 
much to render the water more shallow than it otlierwise would be ? — There is no 

doubt 
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doubt about that fact, because the dirt is hove overboard between the vessels, where 
the tide does not run, and it must settle there in a large body. 

What quantity of dirt will a vessel throw over in the course of a day ? — Generally 
two or three buckets. 

What number of vessels generally lie there? — Generally from Co to 70 sail 
during the winter. 

Would any advantage result from deepening the inner harbour of Holyhead ? — I 
think there would be a very great one. 

Do you mean the part of the harbour opposite to Mr. Spencer’s inn? — Yes. 

To what depth would you propose to have it deepened Take away tliree or 
four feet of mud, it would suffer more water to come in and clean the harbour. 

Would it afford greater accommodation for vessels to lie there ? — Yes, I think 
you might put between one and two hundred sail there, if they were well put 
together. 

What would be the largest sized-vessel that might go up to that part of the har- 
bour if deepened? — A merchant vessel of 120 tons, and larger. 

Is the bottom free from rock? — It is all mud as far as I can judge. 

Is the pier occasionally very much crowded by merchant vessels, so as to make 
it inconvenient to the packets ? — Very much so in the winter ; not so much so in the 
last winter, because it was a moderate winter, but it has been before. 

In what manner does it prove inconvenient to the packets having so many vessels 
in there? — I have seen two men of war there and three revenue vessels lying 
in the packets birth, and we are obliged to go inside theni. 

When you are obliged to lie within the revenue vessels, is it not very difficult 
sometimes to get out to sea ? — Very often ; it once took me an hour and a half to 
get out to the buoy, when I could have got out in twenty minutes if I had had a 
proper birth. 

You lost that time in getting out? — Yes; I had not the mail on board at the time. 

Have you known a packet detained when she had the mail on board, in conse- 
quence of not being able to get out to the buoy, in consequence of lying below her 
proper birth ? — It has happened. 

Does not the circumstance of being obliged to go within the King’s vessels, pre- 
vent you from landing your passengers at tbe pier head, as you otherwise would be 
able to do ? — Yes, certainly. 

Have you ever been obliged to anchor outside the pier, in consequence of the 
packet birth being occupied by other vessels ? — I was once coming in, blowing hard 
to the northward, and anchored inside, but having no means to haul alongside there, 
was obliged to haul outside the jetty, the vessels teing so thick inside, and we struck 
so heavy against the pier, that I had nearly carried away my boom and sprung my 
mast. 



Captain 

William Kiigert. 
(14 June.) 



If the harbour was deepened as you suggest, in the inner part of it, would not the 
additional body of water that would be contained there, in going out of the harbour, 
contribute to make it deeper? — I think it would take all the mud out, but in my 
opinion, there ought to be gates under the awivel bridge, to prevent the water from 
running out through the sound. 

Has any instance occurred of a packet being brought to in the channel, by a 
King’s ship lately ? — There was about a fortnight ago. 

Will you be good enough to mention tlie circumstance ? — The Uxbridge w as 
brought to by the Pandora, an 18 gun brig, about half channel over, with the wind 
to the eastward. 

Wliere was she coming from ? — From Dublin ; the packet made the private signal, 
and he gave chace after her and fired a gun, and then Captain Stevens thought that 
he wanted something particular, and he bore up to him, and after speaking made sail ; 
he fell in with him again in the evening, and brought him to again, and said he must 
be smuggling or something; he bad tacked to the northward to jam the ebb tide, or 
else he would have been so far to the southward he would not have fetched the bead 
within twenty-four hours ; he sent for Captain Stevens to show his commission, and 
then sent on board and searched his vessel, and found there were no contraband 
goods. 

What time did this detain Captain Stevens longer than he otherwise would have 
been in making his passage? — •! understand about ten hours and a half. 

Is it the practice of the packets at present to land their passengers at the pier at 
Holyhead, on their arriving there? — -Always, when we can ; very likely it may be 
blowing very hard, and llien we cannot so speedily ; persons will go out of the ship 

if 
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Captain if it is blowing hard, as we are obliged to furl our sails ; but if it is a light wind, we 
fVilliam Rogers. alongside immediately. 

(14 June.) Does a boat attend to ^ve you the necessary assistance of warps ?— -There is a 
'■ harbour master’s boat, but she is of no use; it is too small. 

You have no sufficient boat to give you all the assistance that might be given, to 
enable you to get up to the pier with the greatest expedition? — No ; there ought to 
be a larger boat there, for that boat which is there is so small, she cannot take a 
hawser out, if it is blowing any way fresh. 

If such a boat was always ready with proper hawsers to assist you on arriving at 
Holyhead harbour, could you not almost always land your passengers without any 
delay, at the pier ? — Certainly, if it is not blowing very hard. 

What is your opinion with respect to the situation of the harbour of Howth ? — 
I think there cannot be a better, provided the harbour was good ; it is certainly far 
before Dunleary as a station, because you keep clear of the Kish bank ; and sailing 
in the winter time from Holyhead, when the wind runs west-south-west, coming 
away with a top of high water, we just fetch between the island of Lamby and Ire- 
land’s Eye, and then we work in shore in slack water into Howth very soon ; and 
if we had to work to Dunleary or Dublin bay, it would take us six or seven hours 
longer, as we must wait till high water, to take the ebb tide along with us. 

Are you therefore of opinion, that it is decidedly a better station than the station 
at the Pigeon-house? — There is no doubt about it. 

What depth of water is there within the jetties at the packets moorings at Howth 
harbour, at low water of the highest spring tides ? — On the west jetty there is about 
eight feet ; I believe it has been lower tban that ; and at the east jetty there is about 
nine feet one inch. 

What is the depth of water at low’ water at the neap tides ? — I should think gene- 
lally about n to 12 feet of water ; that depends upon the wind. 

What period of time during each lunar month is there want of water to float a 
packet at her moorings in the harbour r — I should think nine or ten days. 

How many hours each day ? — I should suppose about an hour and a half; but 
that all depends upon the wind; the tide rises very rapidly with a southerly 
wind. 

What is the nature of the bottom of the harbour at the packets moorings ? — All 
rock, with a little loose sand over it. 

What depth of water is there at low water of the highest spring tides, on the 
shoal outside the north-east pier ? — It is all large stones, three feet diameter and 
more ; and I have found seven feet six inches, and eight and eight and a half, and 
then along side of them again nearly two fathom. 

Is this shoal directly in the course of entering or leaving the harbour ? — Yes; it 
is, as we have to run round about 200 yards distance from the light-house. 

What depth of water is there over the south Ruan rock, at the low water of the 
highest spring tides ? — Seven feet. 

When was that rock first known? — The day after 1 came to Howth, in July, I 
asked a fisherman whether there were any more rocks which were not generally known ; 
he said yes ; he thought he could inform me, but he only gave me one mark ; and I 
was six hours before 1 could find that rock, which was never put down in the chart. 

Is the water deep near this rock ? — When I found it first, 1 found it eight and nine 
feet upon it, and four fathoms along-side of it. 

How far is it from Ireland s Eye ? — Between six and seven hundred yards ; about 
660 or 670. 

What is the state of the anchorage in the harbour ? — Tliere is no anchorage. 

Have chains been laid down to assist your packets ? — There have, two ; one just 
inside the pier heads, and another outside. 

Have they answered the purpose intended? — Yes ; on the 20th of February the 
Montrose came in with a: very heavy gale of wind from the south-south-west, 
and the harbourmaster’s men could not pull a*head in time to make fast to the buoy, 
and she was therefore obliged to anchor ; the anchor did not bring her up until after 
passing the first chain, and getting hold of the second. 

What would have been the effect of missing the second, chain? — She would have 
gone out of the harbour and nmst likely have gone ashore, or would not have got in 
till the next day. 

Are measures now taking for deepening the water within the harbour, and deep- 
ening the water on the shoal off the north pier, and also over the souUi Ruan 

rock? 
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rock r— They liave three diving bells at work there ; and when it is moderate enou'di Captain 
they go outside to work at the north-east shoal off the light-house; and they have 

deepened the birtii where the packets are laid considerably. ^ (i4Jui,e.) 

Do you conceive that it will be practicable to remoVe those inconveniences:— ' 

They appear to say so there. 

If they were all removed, would the harbour then be free from those defects to 
which you alluded in your first answer ?— Certainly, without it is anchorac^e, and that 
M'e never can have. ® 

Have you all the assistance that it is practicable to afford you on arriving off 
Howth harbour, to enable you to get fast to your moorings? — We have at present, 
only with a little alteration, that instead of the* harbour master’s boat coming to take 
the hawser from us, he should have a hawser in his boat fastened to the buoy, and the 
moment we come within the pier head, he could put the end on board us, and we 
should be fast immediately ; but when we want the hawser most, is when it is blowin<» 
hard and most difficult to pull to windward. ” 

Is the harbour master’s boat altogether appointed for the purpose of assisting tiio 
packets?— No, he. says not; that was he assisting a merchant vessel when we were 
coming in, he would not leave him to assist us. 

Is then? much swell ever within the harbour of Howth ? — I found on the 21st of 
February that we struck very heavy indeed, with the wind to tlie north. 

At which pier wore you ?— At the west pier ; but there is not so much sea as we 
expected there would be ; for as the tide falls we have less water, and of course 
less sea. 

From what points of the wind is there the most swell?— I should think from 
north-cast to south-south-east. 

Could an additional protection be afforded to the harbour, by constructing the 
breakwater on the point of Ireland’s Eye?~There is no doubt of that; it would 
smooth the water considerably when the wind is at north-east and north-north- 
east, which are the worst winds to go out of the harbour with. 

At w hat part of Ireland’s Eye would you propose to construct this breakwater ? 

On the East Ruans. 

Of what length ought it to be?— The East Ruans from Ireland's Eye is 600 
yards. 

^ And you would propose to build a breakwater over the whole of that space?— 

A'es, but 220 yards of it would be on the rocks which are just above water at 
dead low water at spring tides, and that w:ould be the deepest part; from the Thul-' 
lock to Ireland’s Eye is dry at half tides. 

How much niore protection would this breakwater give to the pier?~I should 
think it would give nearly as much as the whole of IreTand’s Eye, about two points' 
and a iialf. I wish to observe, that we wish to sail as early as possible, with the 
wind al north-north-east and north-east, to take all the flood we can after low water, 
and having the breakwater there, it would smoothen the water, and enable us to do so’ 
which now we cannot; about three weeks ago I had to heave out to the buoy, ivith 
the wind to the north-north-east, which detained me an hour and a half, and had 
anv thing parted, I must have lost my vessel ; we tailed in among the breakers, 
which were not three fathom from our stern. ” ’ 

Have you sailed constantly and regularly throughout the whole of last winter with 
the mails from Howth harbour ? — I believe I remained only one night when it blew 
a very heavy gale from the northward and north-novth-east. 

When you were stationed at the Pigeon House, was not it constantly the case that 
you were obliged to remain .there till the in.orning’s. tide?— Often, with the wind to’ 
the eastward. 

Since you have been at Howth, have you not been able to make that harbour at' 
times wlien you could not have passed the bar of Dublin, and thereby avoided many 
severe gales of wind ? — We have ; and I can give an instance of sailing once in Febru-' 
ary, three of us sailed together, blowing a very heavy gale of wind at west-south- 
west, under a three-reefed mainsail at twelve o’clock at noon, and fetched Howth at 
8 in the evening, just at low wat^r, and had we been going to the Pigeon House, we 
should not have got there till the next day ; that was the night that Captain Davis 
took the mail again away from Howth, and reached Holyhead back again with the 
mml in 1 7 hours from the time he sailed in the morning. 

Did it blow hard all that night? — Yes, 'it blew a very heavy gale of wind. 

■VVhat time has been saved in making the passage, on an average, in the first six 
548- R months 
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months of your being stationed at Howib, from Holyhead to Ireland ? — I understaial 
from the official returns, that the average has been fourteen hours instead of 
nineteen. 

How long have you used Howth harbour ? — Since the t st of July last. 

Have you observed that it has filled up at all since you have been there ? — No, I 
have not on the 21st of February I stnick, and I told the harbour master that tliat 
bottom could not be smooth, there must be rocks ; and a Mr. Souter, who atteiicW 
the works tliere, went with a diving bell afterwards, and took up an immense stone, 
which would weigh two tons and a half, which laid under her bottom ; and they told 
me the sand filled up ftie hole directly. 

Supposing the harbour should fill with sand, how are you to get it out? 

I must leave that to an engineer. 

Is there any backwater to force it out ? — No ; in. all these pier harbours and jetties, 
if the sand goes 'in, a settlement must lodge. ’ 

Is any inconvenience felt in the harbour of Holyhead, from a swell from the east- 
ward ? — There was in April, when the Uxbridge hauled up to repair, she struck 
so heavy against the pier, as to start several stones. 

Could this be remedied by a pier from the south shore, opposite the present pier? 
— There could he a pier built on the south shore, but I do not think it would answer 
the end. 

Is there sufficient accommodation in the harbour for the building and repairing of 
the packets? — No, there is not. 

What accommodation would be desirable ? — A small basin, or another pier 
thrown out alongside the pier of the custom house, that we may be hauled in from 
the easterly wind, would be a great accommodation, as the place we had before, is 
completely destroyed. 

Would not a small graving dock be a great advantage ? — Verygreat advantage; 
we could get our ship painted, and the smell off, before we were ready to sail 
again. 

Would that save much time in getting a vessel ready ? — :Certainly.; we would caulk 
her round in four or five days, which now takes us a fortnight. 

Have you any storehouse for putting up your spars ? — No, we have not. 

Is that an object ? — Yes ; some of us keep our spars in the country, or at a dis- 
tance ; and if a vessel was to carry away her boom or bowsprit, by having a store- 
house on the pier head, they might get away again immediately, without delaying 
the mail. 

How often do you put your packets on the bank to repair them ? — Once a year. 

How often do you clean their bottoms ? — We burn and we grease the bottom with 
tallow and tar four times a year, and haul up every other spring tide to mop tiie 
dirt off. 

Would not a graving dock be of great service to the channel trade ? — There is no 
doubt of that, because there is not a place that a vessel that wants repairing, can go 
to between Milford and Liverpool. 

Cannot they do it on the beach? — The beach is all taken away now ; we have not 
a single place to haul up to repair ; where we used to haul up is taken away, and 
we can only lay her upon the mud ; if we had a graving dock we would do it at once. 

Have you known any instances of merchant ships coming in damaged, that could 
not be repaired at Holyhead ? — I know of a large American ship last November or 
December, I cannot say which, that came in with the loss of her rudder; she fell 
over, and got damaged, and was obliged to go back to Liverpool to repair, iiavin^ no 
dock to go into. ° 

Do vessels often pass Holyhead now, having suffered damage at sea, in conse- 
quence of not being able to go into Holyhead harbour ?— Yes, they run for Liverpool. 

Have you seen many in the course of a year ?— Yes ; I have seen several go past 
under jury masts. 



Captain John Skinnery called in ; and further Examined. 

. WHAT is your opinion of Howth harbour as a packet station ? — I consider it now 
the' best on that coast. 

Do you agree with Captain Rogers in the evidence he has given the Committee 
respecting it?— Perfectly. 

Are 



Cnpfnin 
John Skinner. 
(14 June.) 



Caplmo 

iniliani Rogert. 
(14 June.) 
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Are you of opinion that the breakwater, proposed to be built at Ireland s Eye is r ^ ■ 
necessary to render it a perfectly safe harbour?— I do certainly; in many instanjes JohnSLr. 
Jt Will give us an opportunity of going to sea when now we cannot go out: there is t n 

such a heavy sea there sometimes we cannot warp out now. ^ 

Then it will, upon the whole, diminish tiie difficulty considerably that necessarily 
belongs to entering and sailing from the harbour ?— I think so certainly. ^ 

Have you found any inconvenience in coming into Holyhead harbour, from the 
crowded state of the vessels? — I have, several limes. 

Has it contributed to prevent you from landing the passengers at the pier? For 

a considerable time, from our births being filled by other vessels ; but of late thev 
have kept out of the way ; they have had a hint about it, I believe, in consequence 
of what has happened before. ^ 

Have you ever had any delay in getting to sea when the mail was on board, from 
a difficulty of getting to the buoy?— I never have; I have heard of some of the 
others being delayed. 

Were you prevented from landing any parcels at Howth harbour this spring’— 

I was, not only that, but after being there two days, for fear I should send them 
ashore, a man was sent aboard, who staid till the last hour to see I took them 
back with me. 

By what authority were they stopped ?— He said by an order from the commis- 
sioners of the customs of Dublin, because they were not signed by an officer of the 
customs at Holyhead. 

Did you hear any complaints of delay in obtaining parcels out of tiie custom-house 
of Dublin, that were brought over by the packets ?— I did several times ; our parcels 
were never taken out and discharged immediately, they were always kept ■ in one 
instance I remember they were there three days, and Mr. Elliot’s vessel arrived, and 
was cleared within two hours, while the others remained till the day following. ’ 

What vessels has Mr. Elliot !— The Henrietta and Dorset. 

Were they employed in carrying parcels ?— They were ; but latterly the Dorset has 
not. 

Has not Mr. Elliot been the only person that could by the regulation of the Irish 
custom-house, carry coach parcels from Holyhead to Dublin ? — Yes, he has for many 
years ; yet I have sometimes carried parcels and they have been received at the 
custom-house, and sent on as usual. 

Would It not be in your opinion a very great accommodation to the public to have 
the opportunity of carrying coach parcels by the packets ’—Without a doubt it 
would, because they are things that are wanted daily and hourly. 

During the time when you were allowed to carry parcels, did you carry many law 
papers ?~A great quantity ; most of them appeared to me to be of that description ; 
they said it would open a door for fraud, but I am of opinion it never can, because if 
a man gave a wrong account of the things, they must be sent to the custom-house at 
Dublin, therefore it was shutting the door to all fraud ; it would prevent fraud in all 
ways. 

Did you find the carrying those parcels at all interrupt the service of the post- 
office Notin the slightest degree ; they are all taken onboard long before the 
vessel sails ; in tlie morning or in the evening before. 

Has it frequently happened as far as you have heard, that parcels carried by tlie 
packets, were delayed a long time in the custom-house of Dublin, while those carried 
by Mr. Elliot were immediately discharged?—! have beard continued complaints 
of It. 

Are any parcels discharged at Howth custom-house ?— None ; but I believe it has 
been recommmended : the officer said there that he would recommend it, and he 
hoped it would be done. 

At w hat rate of charge do you carry coacli parcels?-— The smaller parcels were to 
have been at two shillings each under thirty pounds; but I do not recollect whether 
it was any thing further, but it was supposed to be rather high, and therefore we said 
it was not an object to us, we wished to accommodate the public and therefore agreed 
they should be taken for one shilling ; beyond that I believe they are taken by mea- 
surement exceeding thirty pounds and under sixty pounds, one penny a pound ; 
exceeiling sixty pounds and under a hundred pounds, three farthings a pound ; and 
exceeding a hundred pounds, one halfpenny a pound. 

Are you of opinion, that a graving dock at Holyhead would be of use to the public 
service ? I certainly do tliink so, not only to tlie packets but to the public in general 

Many 
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Many vessels come in, and are obliged to leave the port, being damaged, and to to 
Liverpool to be repaired. Formerly there was a place to heel and repair the vessels, 
^ but now there is not; and the rocks which were in the outset removed leave us 
subject to all the easterly winds and the swell. ’ 

As you have so often to go to sea, would it not enable you to do so sooner, in case 
of sudden accident, if there was a store to keep your spars in near the harbour?— 
No doubt of it ; we have no place to put the spars and stores in. 

How long after the mail coach arrives, is the mail put on board your packet?— 
I should think about twenty minutes. 

Is tliis regularly the case? — Sometimes a few minutes more or less, accordintr to 
the number of letters. ' “ 

In case you get into Holyhead bay, a short time before the departure of the mail 
for London, and are not able to reach the pier, is there any boat to go on board you 
to bring oif the mail? — There is; there are two Holyhead boats: two post office 
boats. . ■ 

Have you found the new boat harbour at Port Devargh of any use ? I be- 

lieve two or three packets have landed there. 

Is that harbour completed? — Not quite; very near. 

■\Vill it not be of great service in particular winds?— No doubt, with a northerly 
wind and an ebb tide ; it will save many hours. ^ 

Do you sail from _ Holyhead every'day attiie arrival of the mails?— Every dav 
the weather will permit ; and- certainly we do sail in weather that no other vessel's 
would. 

Do you go to sea at times when there are heavy gales actually blowinn ? We 

sail whenever the vessel will bear a double reef mainsail, and that is equal to a close 
reef topsail of any other vessel ; no other vessel under that sail would think of goinf' 
to sea. I fancy there are few vessels that keep the sea wlien we do. “ “ 

Did it not once happen that no trading vessel got into Dublin harbour for a consi- 
derable tune, though the post office packets brought the mails regularly from Holyhead? 
— I think it was the year before last, that for six weeks no vessel arrived except the po&t 
office packets; the weather blowing strong north-west and west-north-west varying 
a few points, and from our situation we took advantage of any slant to get in.’ ^ 
What was the average number of hours during that time, in which the' passage 
was made r About twenty hours ; the wind varied from west to north-west back- 
wards and forwards, so thaUaking ilie slant of tlie wind, we were able to aet in. 

At what season was that? — In February and March, the year before last. 

Has anv instance occurred of any accident having happened to a packet for a great 
nmuberot years?— None of very serious consequence, I believe, from the rei<m 
ot kmg William ; I was the nearest. In sailing from Dublin I got upon the rocks oft' 
the light house, the wind blowing hard at starting ; before I got the length of the idver 
the wind fell so, that the ship became unmanageable, and literally drifted on shore by 
the heave of the sea ; she bilged, but from the strength of her build, ’she was Boated 
oft and repaired, and is now in the service. 

Were all the passengers saved r— Every body was saved, even a caniace and two 
horses. ® 

In the course of last year, how many days were there that no packet sailed from 
Holyhead — 1 think in the course of last year, not above five or six. 

How many nights have the packets, since they have been stationed at Howth not 
sailed at the regular time — I cannot speak of others with correctness; as to myself 
I believe only once, and I should suppose not above five or six times with all thp 

nflipre ^ 



Is the sea in the Irish channel particularly rough and difficult to navigate ?— 
Particularly so in certain winds and in blowing weatlier, when the wind and tide 'arp 
> contrary. ^ ® 

From your experimcc as a lieutenant in the navy, have you often seen seas much 
iriore difficult than the Irish channel r~None ; I do not think I ever saw a more 
uiflicult channel to navigate, and I think I have now been forty years at sea 
• Doyou not think it would be a great convenience if you had a boat at Howih 
. harbour always ready to assist the packets in sailing from or arriving there, under the 
complete control of the captains of the packets? — I should think it would if there was 
a boat directed liy the harbour master to attend us ; indeed, no other vessel comimr 
there, we never find difficulty now. He has two boats, and as (he officer commanding 
the next packet for sea is there generally, he would always take care that the packet 
JS-auended to. ^ * 



Do 
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Do you conceive the harbours of Howth and Holyhead to be likely to be filled up 
witii sand ?— I think tliey are not filling up now, but if I was to give my opinion, 

I think they will. 

You think they are not at present ? — I think they are not at present \ 

Do you think they are likely to do so at any future period? — I should rather 
think they would, as far as I am capable of judging, from there being a body of 
sand close along the whole coast. 

Since the pier has been constructed at Howth, it has not actually began to fill ?— I 
do not know that it has ; on sounding there 1 did not feel it ; I found all solid rocks. 

If a lodgement of sand took place, would it not be practicable to remove it 
without much difficulty ? — I should think it would be a great difficulty. 

From your observation can you say, whether any sand sets in, in the first quarter 
of the ebb tide? — I have seen the water very tiiick set in caatinually; but whe- 
ther with sand or mud, I cannot tell. 

Is there not a space of fifty acres covered with water within the piers ? — I think 
there is. 

Will not that body of water every tide contribute to prevent the lodgment of sand ? 
— I should think the outset not sufficiently strong to remove it, there being no 
back water. 



Cofitain 
Join Skinatt-, 



(14 June.) 



Mr. Thomas Spencer, called in ; and Examined . 

YOU are tbe proprietor of the Eagle and Child hotel at Holyhead ?— I rent it 
from Sir John Stanley. Sftneer. 

Are you the proprietor of mail and other coaches there? — I am, of the three 
mails, and of the Prince Regent post coach. 

Do many parcels come down by the coaches for Dublin?-— Yes. 

What mode of conveyance was there for them across the channel ?— They were 
suffered formerly only to go by the Henrietta. 

During the last or i 8 years, was not the conveyance of coach parcels con- 
fined by order of the Irish custom house to vessels belonging to Mr. Elliot? — Yes; 
and only to one vessel, the Henrietta ; the Dorset having only been built within the 
last two years. 

While the packets were allowed to carry parcels in the course of this spring, did 
you send many parcels by them ? — I have sent from twenty to twenty-five of a 
morning. 

What charges do you make for the land carriage of parcels from London to 
Holyhead? — ^Wehave charged them 3j. fid. oflate; before we charged 4f. fid. 

Under what size? — Under six pounds weight. 

And at what rate above six pounds ? — Four-pence per pound weight. 

Have you made any arrangement of prices for conveying the parcels from your 
office at Holyhead on board the packets?— The parcels we have charged sixpence 
on tbe entrance, and sixpence for conveying tliem to the packet, and for the clerk’s 
salary. 

On all sized packages? — Yes. 

As there is now a new order issued for the conveyance of parcels by the packets, 
what prices do you propose to cliarge for the future ?— Sixpence. 

Is that sixpence to be the whole charge from your office to the packet ? — Yes ; 
according to an agreement with the captains of the packets, in order to keep the whole 
of the charges as low as possible. 

How do passengers go on board the packets from Holyhead? — We are obliged to 
convey them in carriages to the pier head ; by an absolute order of tbe ageot of the 
packets, they are not suffered to go in boats, unless I pay a shilling apiece for each 
passenger out of my own pocket ; for I never charged a gentleman any thing for 
taking him down to tlie pier, or bringing him back. 

When the tide is in, may not passengers go the whole way from your house to tbe 
packet by boats ?— Yes, very pleasantly, and many of them prefer it. 

Do you keep a boat of your own to accommodate passengers? — I do. 

Would you convey the passengers on board by that boat, free of expense .? — I 
would. 

Would jt not save you some expense in carriages and horses, fo be able to carry 
the passengers on board in that manner ? — A great deal. 

What is the distance from your house to th^e pier head ? — I suppose best part of 
a mile. 

548. S How 
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Mr. How many carriages do you usually employ in carrying the passengers down ?— It 

Thotim SptMer. depends upon the number that are going; there are two post chaises, a glass coach, 
(14 June.) the Prince Regent rest post coach ; and if it is necessary we employ another 

At what hour in the morning is the custom house open at Holyhead to examine the 
baggage? — Eight o’clock is the regular hour. 

Do you pay any fees upon the coach parcels which you send by the packets to 
Howth, at the custom house at Holyhead ? — Nothing going out. 

Do you pay any thing for parcels arriving from Ireland by the packets, at tlie 
custom house? — The parcels are taken to the custom house, and the officer who 
brings them to my office is paid by us the demand which he makes. 

What demand does he make? — There are several articles subject to duty, what 
they are I do not know ; I know books and other articles of that kind; but all small 
parcels we pay him sixpence for, and larger ones a shilling. 

What are those charges of sixpence and a shilling for?~Porterage for bringing 
them from the packet to the custom house, and from the custom house to the office. 

What hour did the London mail arrive at Holyliead, before it came through 
Shrewsbury? — Forty minutes past six in the evening. ° 

hat time did it arrive, after it was changed to come down by Shrewsbury? 

Two o’clock in the day. 

At what time did it arrive when it was first brought down through Coventry? 

At ten o’clock in the morning.' 

At what time has it arrived at Holyhead since the last 5th of April?— Our time at 
Holyhead is eight in the morning. 

Is that eight o’clock by the time-piece, or by the Holyhead clock ? — We time them 
both by the time-piece and by the clock. 

What is the time that they should arrive ? — Eight by the time-piece at Holyhead. 

What time does the packet sail after the coach arrives? — I suppose they are under 
weigh in half an hour. 

What time does the London mail leave Holyhead now ? — At five in the evening. 

At what time did it leave Holyhead when it went through Chester ? — At six o’clock 
in the morning. 

Is the mail ever detained beyond five o’clock in die evening ? — Yes, we have 
detained it frequently till six, and especially on a Thursday when we expect the 
packet in, because it would make eight-and-forty hours difference in London. 

^ Has it ever been detained when the packet has been in Holyhead in the morning ? — 
Yes ; frequently. 

How long after five o’clock? — I should think from 30 to 40 minutes. 

Do you mean on days when the packet has been in from Dublin ? — Yes ; espe- 
cially of a Saturday. 

Since the coaches have been regulated to arrive at eight o'clock in the mornin<r • 
have they arrived regularly at their proper time? — It has generally arrived befee 
eight, but never after; we have never been after eight to my knowledge. 

Does the new Liverpool arrive regularly ?— No; it has been frequently from 20 
to 30 minutes after the hour. 

What is the reason of that? — There is a very bad piece of road that I went to 
survey myself, from Llangollen to Wrexham ; there are tliree or four very bad turns, 
one at the corner of a bridge, and if the coachman did not take particular care there* 
he would be into the canal at three different parts; we were obliged to pick our coach- 
men, and from forty to fifty refused it. 

Does the coach travel there at the dead of the night ? — Yes. 

Is the road very bad ? — Only at those three turns. 

What is the distance from Llangollen to Wrexham ? — About twelve miles. 

Has^ any application been made to the coamiissioners of that road to make it 
better — Yes, and Sir Watkyn Williams Wynn promised it should be done as soon 
as possible ; we should have indicted it from that survey I made two years ago, but 
for that promise. 

What is the time tlie Liverpool mail is required to arrive at Holyhead ? — Eight 
o clock in the morning. 

Is that by the post office tiine-|)iece ? — The post office time-piece from the post 
office in London. 

They should be in Llangollen to a moment ? — Yes. 

Have you any post coach that runs all the way through from Holyhead to Lon- 
don? — 
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don? — No, blit we book through ; there are two places reserved at Shrewsbury in 

the Young Prince, two inside and two out always. Tkomat Spencer. 

If a parcel is put into your office at Holyhead for London, it must be changed to (»4 Juoe.) 
other coaches? — Yes, into two separate coaches; one is the Young Prince from ‘ 

Shrewsbury to Birniingliam, the other the Balloon from Birmingham to London. 

Do not the gentlemen who travel between Holyhead and London, complain very 
much of this arrangement ? — Yes ; they do not like it. 

\V hat is the reason you have not a coach through the whole way ? — Because we 
want to keep peace in London with the coach proprietors there if we can ; there 
are two coaches come out of the same office at Shrewsbury, in two different 
interests. 

Have you ever endeavoured to make an arrangement for a coach through the whole 
way ? — 1 have. 

Did you find any difficulty amongst the innkeepers on the road ? — Yes ; the 
people in ales w ished to share their own money to Shrewsbury, and then the people 
from Shrewsbury to Birmingham wished to share theirs, and then the people from 
Birmingham to London wished to share theirs. 

What is tile tare by the Prince Regent from Shrewsbury to Holyhead, inside ? — 

What is the fare throughout the whole way, from Holyhead to London, by the post 
coach 5. 5 s. 

Is it your intention to attempt to establish a coach to run through ? — So far as 
relates to myself, I should wish it, and I have attempted it many times. 

Has the travelling through North Wales been very much improved of late, in 
consequence of the new roads ? — The travelling has been more this year than 
formerly. 

Has the convenience of the travellers been improved? — Yes, we could not have got 
the coaches down unless it had been for the improvements of the roads ; it would 
have been impossible for us to do it ; that stage from Llangollen up to Corwen, it 
would have been impossible to go, it is as much as they can do now, and I never 
saw better horses in mv life. 

Vtner'u., 2° die Aprilis 1819 - 
Edward S. Lees, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

YOU are secretary to the General Post Office in Ireland ?• — I am. 

For how many years have you filled that situation ? — Since 1801. 

Explain to the Committee what have been tlie effects upon the arrival of the English 
letters in Dublin, of the alteration made in the year 1817, of the time in which the 
Holyhead mail coach arrived at Holyhead, and in consequence of the packets bein«r 
stationed last July in Howth harbour? — The advantage which I anticipated from 
making Howth the packet station for the Holyhead packets was certainly very great, 
and I have the satisfaction of announcing to tlie Committee, that that arrangement 
has rendered the intercourse between the two countries considerably more regular ; 
it has enabled the postmasters general of Ireland to circulate with a degree of regu- 
larity, almost beyond my own expectations, the public correspondence, without 
making a single cliange in their own system ; they have had it in their power to cir- 
culate through the kingdom many more mails than formerly on the second evening; 
where they formerly received but seven mails on the second evening from London, 
they have of late received twenty-nine ; and they have been able to deliver the 
government dispatches on the second evening, in the proportion of more tlian two 
and a fourth to one, beyond what they were able to do before ; they have delivered 
in the course of six montlis, ending last January, the letters in Dublin on the third 
morning, in the proportion of two and a fourth to one, more than they did formerly; 
and also the newspapers for the different editors of public prints, club houses and 
coffee houses, have been delivered equally regular with the dispatches for government 
on the second evening. 

What numtier of English mails were you able to deliver with the Irish letters, on 
the third morning, in the course of the last year that the mail coach arrived at Holy- 
head at two o’clock in the evening ? — Not more than sixty, from my recollection. 

Were the mails frequently detained when the packets sailed from the Pigeon 
House.' — Frequently during the winter season for several davs successively. 

■HS. Have 



£dward S, Lee*, 
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Lees, Have you fomid tliat the office have been able to diminish their expenses in conse- 
quence of the improvement in the communication by Howth ? — Formerly there was 
^ (g April.) ^ scarcely a year that they were not subject to £. 500 per annum for the hire of extra 
vessels, for maintaining the intercourse with the necessary regularity. During this 
year, from the advantage of Howth and the activity of the captains, we have not 
only not hired any, but we have been enabled to accommodate several noblemen and 
members of Parliament with packets. I have known instances where a captain has 
arrived at Howth with his mail, and has been able to return to Holyhead, making 
both voyages within less time than one previously used to be performed, as an 
average. 

What has the average saving of lime been in making ihe passage from Holyhead 
to Ireland, since the packets have been stationed at Howth ?— Five hours and upwards. 

Has there been a new contract made lately for the Holyhead mail coach, so that 
It shall arrive in thirty-six hours at Holyhead, that is, at eight o’clock in the morning 
instead of ten ? — My friend, Mr. Freeling, has announced to me, that such a contract 
had been entered into, to take effect from the 5th of this month. 

If tlie packets leave Holyhead with a fair wind at eight o’clock, at what time will 
the mail arrive at the post office in Dublin ? — This question involves so many consi- 
derations, connected with wind, weatlier and tide, that it scarcely admits of a general 
answer ; but I can state, from my own experience in the last six months, that several 
mails would have reached Dublin before four o’clock p. m, a still greater number 
before live o’clock. 

What time does it require to convey the mail from Howth to the post office at 
Dublin ? — Under the contract which we intend shortly to enter into, the mail should 
be conveyed, and I think will be, in one hour at farthest. 

Up to what hour in the evening will you be able to make a delivery of the Encrlisli 
letters m Duliliu ? — 1 he last hour in which any letters are now delivered througlf the 
capital is five 0 clock p. w. and that hour was fixed upon in reference to the arrival 
of the English mail, even 24 hours later each day from England, than is now con- 
templated. The mere dispatch of letters from the post office, through the carriers, is 
very simple ; they are always in attendance ; but the time of actual delivery is 
very different ; for in the day time, with the utmost exertion, the delivery can 
scarcely be effected in less than from four to five hours from the time the mail is 
received. In extending it to five o’clock, it is near ten o’clock before it can be com- 
pleted ; at this hour, mercantile and counting houses are closed ; and the only part 
of the correspondence left for delivery at that advanced hour of the niglit, belongs 
to the upper clas^ of society, which form but a small proportion of each day’s 
letters ; the remainder, therefore, must remain in the hands of a low class of per- 
sons ; and this consideration would make me hesitate in suggesting a delivery beyond 
that hour. If, after experiencing the advantage which is contemplated by the new 
contract to Holyhead, it is found that our mails arrive on the second evening early • 
I think we might try the experiment of extending the delivery to six o’clock, if it is 
wished by the inhabitants of Dublin. 

Up to what hour will you be able to keep the alphabet office open for the deli- 
very of English letters ?— The alphabet office always remains open until the dispatch 
of the inland mails at eight o’clock. I do not think that the objections which apply 
to late delivery through the carriers, would apply to the delivery of letters through 
the alphabet office, because the officers belonging to that branch are persons of grrat 
cooMence and respectability, and give lai^ securities; and therefore the valuable 
portion of the correspondence, which belongs to the merchants particularly and 
jwbhe crffices, may be safely delivered out at the latest possible hour that the officers 
themselves can attend. 

Will you te able to keep it open till ten o’clock at night ?— There is no difficulty 
whatever to keeping it open till that hour, if the inland mails were not to be dis- 
patched till then. 

Would any inconvenience arise from postponing the departure of the English 
mail from the present hour till ten o’clock in the evening ?— There can be no possible 
inconvenience to Ireland, but very great advantage. I apprehend tliis question 
belongs more to England, because our object is naturally to secure the arrival of the 
mail tor England in time at Holyhead, for the dispatch of the mail coach at five in 
e evening for London ; but if the Committee have evidence, that the greater pro- 
portion eff the mails, by being dispatched at ten o’clock from Dublin, will reach 
Uolyhead previous to the departure of the coacli, the inhabitants of Dublin, and 

the 
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the government particularly, ought to be very glad to protract the departure of the Ed-jiard s. Lret, 
•English mail to that hour. £<?• 

If the English letters can be received on the second evening in Dublin as early as (3 April.) 
four o’clock, will it not be practicable, on many occasions, to write answers to them ^ 

the same evening, by postponing the departure of the mail to ten o’clock? — Yes, 
certainly. 

At what hour do the mail coaches leave Dublin for the interior? — They all leave 
Dublin at one hour; at eight o'clock. 

Will the sailing of the packet at eight o'clock in the morning from Holyhead, 
enable the Irish post office to forward the English letters to the interior, on the second 
evening from London ? — Even under the present arrangements, we have been 
enabled to forward many mails through the kingdom on the second evening; but under 
the proposed arrangement, it is quite clear that several mails will go forward ; a very 
gi’eat proportion would be forwarded. 

If the mails were to leave Dublin at ten o’clock in the evening, would this arrange- 
ment interfere with the correspondence between Dublin and the interior ? — I very 
•mucli apprehend it would ; I have had communications with the postmasters general 
of Ireland upon this very important part of the subject ; it is one on which they feel 
very great difficulty^ and though they are exceedingly anxious to follow up the ar- 
rangements the postmasters general of England have acceded to so liberally, they 
view a late departure as a difficult matter. 

Is it possible to make any arrangement in the Irish office, by which that difficiiltv 
could be removed ? — I do not apprehend it is possible to do so to the full extent, or 
that any arrangement could effect the delivery of letters equally early in Dublin as 
at present, by making the mails arrive in Dublin from the interior at eight o’clock in 
place of six ; but should the postmasters general think it right, for the purpose of 
giving more rapid communication to the English correspondence, to postpone the 
departure of the mail coaches to ten o’clock P. m. and that the interior mails were 
to arrive at eight o’clock a.m. I should certainly think it right to suggest for the 
interest of the several bankers and merchants of Dublin, one of two measures : We 
have at present in Dublin for the delivery of letters sixty carriers, forty of whom are 
attached to the Irish, and twenty to the delivery of tlje English letters ; under the 
new arrangement, 1 think we may calculate that full 2,50 mails will probably reach 
Dublin during the second night. In place therefore of distributing the Irish letters 
through forty, and the English through twenty hands, with those 2,',o mails they 
might combine the whole body of carriers into one, and divide the capital into sixty 
divisions, at once thereby adding in the proportion of twenty carriers to the Irish de- 
livery, and forty to the English correspondence. The remaining portion of the 
mails that would arrive in the course of the same day, would have to be provided for 
it is true, and the mode I would suggest to effect that, would be to allow a number 
of probationary letter-carriers, who should be paid by the day when called upon, 
and this expense I do not estimate so high as 200/. per annum ; it might even be 
adviscable to make another arrangement, which has already been contemplated, 
namely, increasing the number of deliveries through the penny post department, 
from four to six, and delivering the extra English mails through that medium. 

Would this arrangement contribute to the more expeditious delivery of letters 
throughout Dublin in the morning? — No doubt it must ; the principal officer in this 
•branch of the business in Dublin, namely the inspector of letter carriers, has assured 
me, that this additional assistance would enable them to deliver the letters one hour 
and a half sooner each day ; but in stating this, I think it right also to apprize the 
Committee, that I have received a letter from the presiding officer of the letter 
branch of the mails, in which he expresses doubts that the letters could l>e delivered 
without injurious delay to the public ; I am nevertheless of opinion myself, that 
should the dispatch of the mail be postponed to ten o’clock p. m. that the expe- 
riment of a protracted arrival also should be tried. 

Explain why the arrival of the mails in Dublin should be protracted till eight 
o'clock in the morning, as the necessary consequence of their being protracted in 
their departure from Dublin till ten in the evening ? — Because it is manifest, that w ere 
it otherwise, the correspondents in the interior in all places within a certain distance 
from Dublin would be deprived of two hours, which would have the effect of twenty- 
four hours in many cases for answering their letters to Dublin ; for instance Belfast 
particularly, Waterford, and all places of the same distance from Dublin from seventy 
to eighty miles distance ; I have with me here, to show the Committee, a paper, 
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f.dvarS S. Lees, showing the distance of each post-town from Dublin, together with the time of arrival 
and dispatch of the several mails, which will show at once to the Committee the 
(i April.) immediate effect of such an arrangement on every part of Ireland. 

'' ^ Were tlie Irish mails ever dispatched from Dublin later than they now are? 

When I first came into the ppst office, the receiver for Irish letters was not closed 
until ten o’clock at night. 

Do not all the letters from the interior of Ireland for England arrive in Dublin at 
six o'clock in the morning, and lay there till the departure of the English mail at 
half past seven in the evening r— They do, with the exception of those from Cork 
and Belfast ; from both those places mails in the evening are received, whose arrivals 
are so regulated as to meet the departure of the English mails. 

AtM'hat hour do those mails arrive in Dublin? — The Cork mail arrives a few 
minutes before six, in order to secure the delivery of the Dublin letters throuc^h the 
penny post ; the Belfast mail arrives at seven, in order to meet the dispatch'of the 
mail to Howth, in half an hour afterwards. 

Would it be desirable to protract the arrival of all the mails front tlie interior to a 
late hour in the evening, so as to expedite the English correspondence ?— I think it 
would be very injurious indeed to the mercantile interests of Dublin. 

Would it be practicable to extend the same plan which is now acted upon with 
regard to Be|fa.st and Cork, to the other principal romniercial cities and towns of 
Ireland?— No doubt sucb a measure would be practicable, but it would be attended 
with considerable expense; if we could obtain the conveyance of letters by several 
day coaclies, which connect the capital with.several of the important towns of Ireland, 
upon the same terms (or even moderate terms) that wc do on the Belfast road, I 
am perfectly confident that they could be rendered a very advantageous medium of 
getting forward the English letters from the interior, which now suft’er considerable 
delay in Dublin ; I believe at present there are day coaches from Waterford and 
from Limerick, also from the Clonmel road, from the line of the Derry road, and in 
fact from a great number of lines out of Dublin ; if arrangements could be made 
with the proprietors of those coaches on moderate terms, it would be very desirable 
indeed to do so. 

Do you pay any thing to the^ proprietors of the Belfast coach, for allowing you to 
make use of it as a mail coach r — No ; we have paid them nothing hitherto. 

Can you state what the value is of the correspondence so conveyed by day 
coaches ?— It varies from two to ten pounds a day on tiie Belfast road ; 1 think 
I have seen returns still higher than that on the Cork road ; I think it exceeds 
£. 10,000 a year. 

Do those day mails to Cork and Belfast carry forward the English letters each 
morning, that are too late to go to the interior by the night mails ? — They do. 

Would not those letters have to lie several hours in Dublin, if it was not for this 
opportunity of forwarding them r— The letters for Cork would have to remain from 
ten o’clock in the morning till eight at night, and the Belfast letters from seven in the 
morning till eight at night. 

Are the English letters forwarded on Sundays from Dublin to the interior? We 

forward when the mails arrive in time on Sundays, the letters on all the mail coach 
roads only. 

Are letters for England sent on Sundays from Dublin to England ?— None with 
the exception of the government dispatches. * 

According to this practice, are there not two days in each week that no English 
letters are received in London? — 'There are Sundays and Wednesdays; on Sunday 
we neither dispatch, nor does the English post office receive; the mails sent from 
Dublin on Thursday are not delivered in London till Monday, as they arrive in 
London on Sunday. 

At what hour do the packets sail from Howth on Sundays — Generally at the 
same hour as on other nights. ^ 

Does tlie Irish post office dispatch any order on Sundays for the time of sailing 
or any bag for England r — Almost every Sunday we dispatch a letter bag with the 
government letters, and any letters that may come up by the mail coaches on the 
Sunday morning from the interior, for the administration here. 

Would not all the improvements which you anticipate in respect to the English 
cmrespondence, from the new contract for bringing the Holyhead mail down in 
thirty-six hours, be still lurther secured and extended, if it was possible to obtain 
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its arrival at Holyhead one or two hours still earlier r — The effect of an accelerated 
arrival of one or two hours more at Holyhead would be most material indeed, and 
in all general cases must secure, not only Ae dispatch through the interior of the 
kingdom of the mails the second evening, but a great number would be delivered in 
Dublin in sufficient time to admit of letters being answered by the same post ; it is 
quite evident, that every moment that can be gained on the land carriage, must have 
the effect of preventing the delay of twenty-four hours, in forwarding letters to the 
rinterior of Ireland, and in returning answers to those received in Dublin ; for in re- 
spect to the arrival of the mails in the post office in Dublin, a difference of ten 
minutes will save twenty-four hours, and has done so. 

Has the Irish post office made any experiment to show the shortest possible time 
in which a vessel can cross the channel ? — It has done so, and the result has been 
very satisfactory, forming a very fair criterion to estimate the advantages likely to 
arise from tl*e arrangement now about to take place. A common wherry of forty- 
five or fifty tons has been employed during the winter months ; during a great part 
of that time she has sailed at eight o’clock a. m. and lately at seven, alternately 
from Howth and Holyhead. I beg to submit to the Committee the pai'ticulars of her 
several passages, making sixty-two in number ; the result of which appears to have 
been with respect to riiails from England, that had the packet been able to sail at the 
hour of eight o’clock in the morning, the proportion of mails that would have reached 
Dublin by half after nine o’clock the second evening, would have been as great as 
eighteen out of thirty-one ; if therefore the mail coach could be brought to Holy- 
head so early as six, it is quite clear that the additional two hours would secure the 
arrival of a much greater number; and the probability is at all events, that every 
mail through tlie year must be delivered with the Irish letters on the third morning. 

How many mail coaches leave Dublin every evening ?— Eight, exclusive of the 
mail to Howth. 

Do you find it difficult to obtain contracts for carrying the mails ? — We have lately 
found it extremely difficult to maintain even the contracts in existence ; we li^e found 
still greater difficulty in inducing contractors, whose engagements have expired, to 
renew those engagements ; some of our contracts have been out for years, and the 
parties will not renew, unless upon terms which the postmasters general of Ireland do 
not conceive advant^eous to the public. 

What allowances do you pay for mail coach contracts ? — The allowance varies 
according to circumstances ; to enable the postmasters general to find contractors, we 
pay from threepence to fourpence halfpenny to sixpence, and even as high as sixpence 
three farthings per mile in some cases; the highest contracts are those to the western 
counties, Sligo and Galway for instance. 

Do you mean by the single mile ? — Yes ; the difficulty that we have encountered is 
30 great, that on several lines of road we have been necessitated in order to supp rt 
the mail coach system at all, to give the contractors the indulgence of extra passengers, 
which the postmasters general have been obliged to accede to with great regret j 
within a very short period the contract for the Waterford mail, which was probably 
one of the most lucrative in the kingdom, was tendered back to us, and we were obliged 
to permit the contractor to convey six inside passengers ; the Inniskillen contract 
cannot be renewed; the Wexford contract cannot be renewed. 



Ziistrd S. Left, 
Eeq. 

(3 April.) 



Do you pay the contractors an additional allowance for carrying guards? — We 
pay them a very large sum annually. 



Do the contractors pay any duties for the coach to government?-— None. 

Do they pay any turnpike tolls? — The post office pays all tolls. 

Do the contractors find their own opaches ? — The contractors provide every thing - 
themselves. 

Is the difficulty of obtaining contracts owing to the few persons who travel by mail 
coaches in Ireland ? — I consider the difficulties now experienced to arise from the 
great increase of stage coaches by day ; and though it may appear strange, I have 
no doubt of the fact, that the great improvement of our roads in Ireland, by rendering 
it possible to perform the journey from the capital so much more rapidly than before, 
is one great cause of the difficulty of finding mail coach contractors ; the journey to 
all places within eighty miles of the capital, is now performed in summer during day- 
light, and in all cases by nine o’clock in the evening ; consequently in Ireland where 
there is not the same degree of intercourse which exists in England, which is chiefly 
mercantile, travelling by day is preferred to travelling by night ; other causes operate 
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Esf. ’ Ireland to prevent night travelling, and therefore contractors for mail coaches 
(2 \Dril \ cannot contend with stage coaches, encouraged as they are to carry such numbers of 
V ^ j passengers, as the mail coach must be prohibited from. 

Are not thepresent mails in Ireland more like to stage coaches than mails, from 
the number of passengers they carry, and from the construction? — In Ireland we 
have no sure principle for the construction of mail coaches ; the contractors build their 
own coaches according to their fancy ; but they are limited to a certain number of 
passengers by contract; and it is only in the cases that I have alluded to, that they 
are permitted to extend that number for the causes I have mentioned. 

At what rate do they travel, including all stoppages ? — The rate hitherto contracted 
for is five Irish miles an hour, including all stoppages for post office purposes, and 
the refreshment of passengers, which is something under six and a half English miles. 

From the goodness ot the roads in Ireland, would there be any difficulty 
in the coaches travelling at the usual pace in England, of seven miles an hour, 
or a still faster rater — In all our new agreements, and in all our proposals for new 
contracts, we are now’ endeavouring to effect the conveyance at five and a half Irish 
or seven English miles an liour ; and I very much fear, that it will not be possible 
in every part of Ireland to obtain a more rapid conveyance. We have received very 
lately, it is true, a proposal to go at so rapid a rate as six miles an hour, on a very 
important line of road ; that road however has been made under the post office acts 
at a very large expense, and the person who made the proposal is one of the most 
active contractors we have. 

What is tlie usual rate at which the Dublin stage coaches travel? — About five miles 
an hour, not more. 

If the rate of mail coach travelling was increased to five miles and a half, or six 
miles an hour, would not this be a considerable inducement to travellers to prefer 
travelling by mail coaches to stage coaches?— It ought, upon a general principle. 

If the mail coaches of Ireland were assimilated in every respect, in construction, 
secinity, convenience and appearance to the English mail coaches, would not that 

also contiibute to induce travellers to prefer going by them to sta<re coaches? It 

ought upon a general principle ; the postmasters general have for some time past felt 
anxious to adopt generally through Ireland, one principle of mail coaches both in 
construction and colour, and they are now at this time taking measures to that end ; 
they are building themselves a mail in Dublin according to a model which has been 
given in to them ; there is no doubt, that every thing that can tend to render the mail 
coaches more secure and more accommodating to passengers, should tend to increase 
their number. 

Is there a particular law for making mail coach roads in Ireland ? — There is a law 
obliging the postmasters general to make surveys of all lines of road for mail coaches ; 
but the law as it respects them does not extend further than making the surveys, and 
paying the expenses of the engineers, and attending on grand juries, and the trustees 
of turnpike roads. 

Is it under tliis law that the government are able to advance money to grand 
juries who make roads?— Yes. 

Has any considerable extent of road been made under these acts? We have 

surveyed every line leading from Dublin to the extreme parts of the kingdom; 
several roads have been completed and the rest are in progress. 

Can you state how many miles have been surveyed, how many completed, and 
how many remain to be completed? — We have surveyed, I think, full 2,000 miles, 
*■ or nearly so. I do not know that one entire line from the capital has been com- 

pleted ; several counties in each liave executed their share, wliile others have not 
done so. I consider the act very inadequate to its purpose and unnecessarily ex- 
pensive. 

What has it cost the post office for making the surveys of these roads? — Fifty 
thousand pounds for maps and engineers expenses nearly. 

What is the amount of the estimates for making the above-mentioned lines of road.? 
—Our estimates for surveys, I think, according to my recollection, want but a very 
few thousand pounds of two millions of money ; it exceeds £. 1,900,000; the pre- 
sentments of money raised already amount to something between five hundred and 
fifty and six hundred thousand pounds, I think. 

Have the works been executed in general for the smn at which they were estimated ? 
—In some instances not; but additional presentments have been raised consi- 
derably beyond the post office estimate. 

Are 
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Arc those roads executed by <iovemrnent contractors, or by overseers appointed 
by grand juries r — As far as I know, neither the government nor the post office have 
ever exercised any authority over the execution of the roads ; the grand juries have 
contracted with or employed such persons as they have thought most expedient tliein- 
seives to make the roads. 

Has the post office or government any authority to secure the completion of the 
roads, according to the lines and plans laid down by the post office engineer? — None 
whatever; they have no subsequent interference. 

Have cases occurred in which roads already executed have deviated from the lines 
approved of and recommended by the engineers ? — I have heard that there have 
been; the post office has been subject to considerable expense in making re-surveys, 
at tlje instance of grand juries of the roads ; and even after such surveys, it has 
occurred that presentments have been refused, thereby rendering the post office 
expense totally useless; it has even happened, in some instances, that after re- 
surveys have been made and additional estimates furnished, that even those have not 
been adequate to make the road, and further applications for further re-surveys have 
been made to the post office. 

Have the roads already made been very much improved under that system ? — They 
certainly have, and certainly ought to be with such an expense. 

Have not all the principal hills been nearly got rid of on the different mail coach 
lines of road ? — A great many have, and the other roads in other respects con- 
siderably widened and rendered safe, by the removal of gripes and ditches. 

Has there been very great delay in some instances in completing new roads after 
they have been once begun r — Certainly in some cases it has happened, that the 
extreme ends of the road have been presented for and made, and the centre left 
unexecuted ; in other cases it has happened that the extreme point and central part 
have been made in particiriar counties, and the presentment for the commencement 
not attended to. 



Lujue, 5 ” die Aprilis, 1819. 

Edwards. Lees, Esq. called in; and further Examined. 

AT what hour do the mails arrive at Waterford, Cork, Limerick, Galway, Sligo, 
Derry and Rclfast, from Dublin ? — At Waterford, at half after eleven a. m. ; at 
Cork, at ten o'clock and 30 minutes p. M. ; at Limerick, at three o’clock p. m. ; 
at Galway, at five o’clock p. ii. ; at Sligo, the same ; at Derry, at half past eight 
o'clock p. M. ; and at Belfast, at eleven o'clock a. m. 

If the rate of mail travelling were increased to five miles and a half an hour, at 
what hour would the mails arrive at those places ? — At five miles and a half an hour; 
without entering into minute fractional calculations, I think the arrivals would bs 
nearly as follows; viz. at Waterford, at ten a.m. ; at Cork, at seven p. 31. ; at 
Limerick, at one p. m. ; at Galway, at forty-five minutes after two p. m. ; at Sligo, 
at five minutes after three p. M. ; at Derry, at twenty-three minutes past four p. 3i.; 
and at Belfast, at thirty-five minutes past ten, A. 3i. 

At what hour do the mails now leave those places for Dublin ? — Waterford, at 
three p. sr. ; Cork, at six a. 3I.; Limerick, at eleven a. m. ; Galway, at nine a. m.; 
Sligo, eight a.3I. ; at Derry, thirty minutes past five a. ji.; and at Belfast, at 
four p. 31. 

If the rate of travelling were five miles and a half an hour, at what hour would they 
then leave the same places so as to arrive at Dublin at six o’clock in the morning? 
— I think they would be, without minute calculation, as follows : The mail from 
■Waterford, at the rate of five miles' and a half an hour, should depart about four 
o’clock p. 31.; Cork, about seven a. 3r. ; Limerick, about one at noon; Galway, 
at fifteen minutes after eleven a. m. ; Sligo, at eleven a. 3i. ; Derry, at about half 
past nine or ten a. 3i.; and Belfast, twenty minutes past three p. m. 1 think it 
riiiiit to state a circumstance, which, on the revision of ray evidence, the Com- 
mittee might consider required explanation hereafter. I have stated, I think, the 
mail from Dublin at Belfast, leaves that place at present at four o'clock p. m., the 
contract being at the rate of five miles an hour. Strictly speaking, it should leave it 
considerably earlier; but from tbc necessity of affording to the mercantile interest 
at Belfast as much time as possible for answering their communications, some time 
back, by a special agi'cemcnt with the contractor, the postmasters general were 
enabled to accelerate the movement of that coach considerab’y beyond that rate of 
548. U after 
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‘he rate of five and a half miles an honr; therefore, in order to reach 
/ A -M ‘‘t SIX o clock A. >1. n should have departed about twenty-three minutes 

. 1 after three ni the afternoon ; whereas it does not leave it now till four o’clock in the 

evening, as nearly as I can calculate. 

If the proprietors of day coaches would consent to carry the mails on the same 
terms as the proprietors of the Belfast coach carry the mail to that town at what 
hour would a coach leave \yaterford so as to arrive at Dublin at nine o'clock in the 
evening travelling at the rate of live miles and a half an hour?— That would make 
It seven in the rnormnir; it is jb miles. 

At what hour would such a coach arrive at Waterford, leaving Dublin at six 
oclock in the mormngr— It ought to reach fVaterford at eight o'clock the same nivht 
or thereabouts. =■ ’ 

It a similar coach were to leave Limerick, at what hour would it have to depart 
torn I imerick, so as to arrive at Dublin at nine o'clock in the evening ?— It would 
leave Limerick at four oclock in the morning. ° 

At what hour would such a coach arrive M Limerick, leaving Dublin at six in the 
morning — At eleven at night. 

State the same particulars as to the arrival and departure of a coach at Galwav 
Sligo, and Derry, the lime of arrival in Dublin being nine in the evening, and the 
bme of departure six m the morning ?-Galwaj is one hundred and two miles from 
Dublin, that would require eighteen hours and three quarters ; it would reach Gal- 
way at threc-quarlors post twelve o'clock at midnight ; and to arrive at nine at niuht 
It pst set out at a quarter past two in the morning. Sligo is one hundred and tour 
miles fiom Dublin ; that would require about nineteen hours ; it must leave Sligo at 
two 0 clock m the morning, and would reach Sligo from Dublin at one in the morn- 
™l,l ‘"“r ; '>"■* therefore the mail 

Derrv a7two oclock m the morning from Dublin; it would leave 

yv ould not coaches of this kind, carrying the mails between those five places and 
Dublin, m addition to those which are already established between Cork and Bel- 

fhf T "T places in Ireland in respect to 

the Lngiish correspondence so that ,t sllonld not lie in Dublin so many honl's as it 

Great accommodation cerkintj would 
be aflorded to tbe majority of all the intervening towns on those roads ; but as to 
"^“im the arrivals would be so late, that the delivery could not 

take place till the following morning, when the letters which were sent off in the 
evening would arrive also. 

Is there any objeclioii to allowing the mail coaches which arrive at Dublin on 
Stmday morning to bring up letters for England from the post towns lying upon the 

rain« h foe™ '7^ he any objection that should Sperale 

against it, the post office pays distinctly their contractors for possessing the right of 
semling English letters on Sundays. IVe do transmit, as I have stated upon a former 
occasion in evidence, all English letters that arrive from England at Dublin to the 
interior on Sundays, on mail coach lines. 

Is there an, material objection to dispatching on English mail on Sundays, from 
Dublin tor ^gland P--I conceive not ; it is quite practicable ; tlie officers afpresent 
attend for the dispatch of government letters every Sunday, and I conceive ifwould 
require rery htl le more trouble to make up and forward all letters thrown into the 
receivei on thatdayt I apprehend there would he but few letters written 

Do the letters from Waterford and Belfast for London, and rice mwu go by 
Holyhead, or by M aterford and Donaghadee ?— The route of the iirail to^those 
places from London ts not regularly througli Dublin ; hnt I have no doubt that many 
elters do come. From the greater expedition afforded to the English mails from 

north of l«‘ers for the 

l^orth of Ireland and Belfast can be conveyed equallv, if not im'icli more exne 

?McirD ‘ ‘““'’'"S London on Monday nivlit nmy 

reach Dublin on Wednesday evening, and consequently will arrive at Belfast on 

on the Monday evening reaches Port-Patrick on Thursday morning, I believe at 
ten, it Is not due m Belfast till the same evening, ami I believe seldom arrives 
unless conveyed by express, in time for the mail Ironi Belfast to Dublin 
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